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anu they were neither few nor small; still, on! Christian influence ; and [ tave been confirm- 


the whole, it had immense advantages ; and the 
influence of the clergy has, no doubt, .uffered 
by the shock which finally pushed that system 
from its foundations, Under its successor 1t 
frequently happens that before a clergyman has 


ed in the impression that the course pursued to- 
wards the Irish Catholics, in attacking their 
religion and exposing the evils and vices of 
their system, is far more calculated to excite 
their passions than to gain their hearts or con- 





bacco, powder, guns, cloth, and whiskey. Ovr 
coast is thickly settled by natives, who dwell 
secure from molestation by the slavers ; they are 
not stolen and gathered promiscuously, by every 
and any means; nor are they deprived of their 
liberty when.they are forced to leave these 


| houses of worship and the buria] places of our 
dead,’ 





For the Register and Observer. 
* Amongst them all grows not a fayrer flowre 


pository for October last is an article on the | 
« Scriptural Idea of Angels,’ by @ clergyman of | 
the German Reformed Church. Whatever may | 


“had time to acquire in 


e, he is removed 
ok it, not as his 
ing place on his 


sciences. A different course has been pursued 
towards the German Catholics, They have 
been approached with Christian kindness, and 






from his post of labor. 
home for life, but as 








ile never, there- 


* Than is the bloom of comlie Courtesic 

* Which though it on a lowlie stalke doe bowre 
* Yet brancheth forth in true nobilitie. 

‘ The gentle minde by gentle deedes is knowne 


shores—-they only change masters. Slaves 
they are, and such they have been to the most 
savage rulers, who inflict upon them the se- 








be thought of the article as a whole, it will not 

probably be denied by any one that the follow- | 
ing extract from it (whichis its conclusion) con- 
tains views of deep interest, and that these | 
views are set forth with much good sense, and | 
with great force and directness of language. | 
The writer’s idea of the spiritual world is not | 
indecd new; bat it is evidently his own, and | 
he makes it intelligible to the reader; and it| 


leaves a vivid impression of the reality of that | 
now unseen world, * % 


ihe world of spirits is not, as many think, 
at a great distance from us, in other regions of | 
the universe : it is wherever the material world | 
is: we are in the midst of it. We are separa- 
} ted from it only by the gross matter with 
which we are now united; and when we shall 
be divested of these bodies, we shall be in an- 
other world, without being in another place. | 
We shall then perceive objects of which we | 
can now have no pefception, because our sen- 
ses are net adapted to them, The material | 
world also will be to us a wholly different 
thing from what it is, inasmuch as its impres- 
sions wil! be made upon wholly different or- | 
gans. It may be presumed, there will then 
be no such ideas of extension, of solidity, of 
space, etc, as we now have; nor shall we re- 
ceive either pleasure or pain from the same ob- | 


| 








r 





jects which produce them now, In a word, we 
shall be as the angels of God, and the world | 
will be to us what it now is to them The | 
world of spirits, therefore, 1s not another place, | 
but another state of being. We are now in the | 
presence of God, of Christ, and of angels; and 
we shall see them as soon as we shal! have! 
passed thrvugh our coming change. Of this | 
truih Jesus gave intimations to his disciples, 
when he appeared to them, without locomotion, | 
and knew what they had spoken in his absence ; | 
when he told them, * Wherever two or three } 
are gathered together in my name, there am J 
in the midst of them;’ and when he said, ‘ Lo, 
] am with you always, even to the end of the 
world,’ What the Scripture says about a heav- 
en above us, and a sheol or hades below us, is 
accommodated to our capacity and previous con. ; 
ceptions, When Jesus ascended into heaven, | 
he did not quit our world; but he withdrew | 
from our state of being into another, and adap- | 
ted the manner of his withdrawing to the con- 
ceptions and the mode of tkinking of the mass 
of mankind, Christ is with us still; bis an- 
geis are near us; we are In the immedtite 
presence of God. If we sin, we cannot be hid ; 
if we do well, we are seen in so doing; if we 
are in distress, or in danger, our situation 
is observed, and our he'p is nigh at hand. 
In the church on earth we are come ‘to 
an innumerable company of angels, to the gen- 
eral assembly and church of the first-born. 
which are written in heaven, and to God the! 
judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made | 
! 
| 


perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new 
Covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling which 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.’ | 
‘Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about | 
by such witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and | 
let us run with patience the race that is set be- | 
fore us, looking unto Jesus the author and fin-| 
isher our faith ; who, for the joy set before him, | 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and is | 
set down at the right hand of the throne of | 
God,’ The Father’s house is the great uni- | 
our world is but one of its mansions: 
there are others besides this one; and all of | 
them are inhabited by the innumerable family 
of Jehovah, the common Father of all.” 


verse: 


FREQUENT REMOVAL OF THE CLERGY. 


We often hear vivid descriptions of the state | 
of things under the pastoral relation as it exis- | 
ted in olden times, when what are termed ¢ life 
selllements,’ were the order of the day; when 
the engagement between the pastor and his | 
flock was considered almost as indissoluble as} 
the marriage vow; and when the newly set. | 
tled incumbent of the sacred office, taking his | 
position as for life, entered it with a determina- | 
tion to be content with his lot, prepared to im- 
prove to the best advantage all the favorable | 
circumstances which it presented, and resolved ! 
to vanquish by abiding prudence, and by perse- | 
vering wisdom and toil, all the difficulties with | 
Wi.c it was surrounded. In the spirit of these | 


} 
d-terninations, he indentified biunself with his | 


people ; made their interests, hopes, joys, and | 
sorrows his own, and felt himself to be theirs to | 
live and to die with them, He baptized all the 
children of his flock ; tanght them all their 
catechism; joined them all in holy wedlock ; 
brought them all, as far as might be, forward to 
the sacred table ; counselled with them all in 
their trials and perplexities; knelt beside all 
thoir beds of sickness; poured the oil of heav- 
enly comfort into all their hearts during the 
dark hours of their sorrows ; and, then, with ho- 
ly words, did the Jast rites over their remains, 
as he laid them, ‘ashes to ashes and dust to 
dust,’ to sleep awhile on the bosom of their 

"  " Goally, his own venerated 

\ being at length laid low, 

pulpit and the altar at 

\ ministered in hallowed 

e flock, surrounded by 

old and young, vy ... tricken, weeping, bow- 

ed down people whom he had so often blessed ; 

and carried at last to his silent sleep, ripe io 

excellence and in influence, full of years and 

of honor, and leaving behind, in his name, to 

after ages a shield to the truth, a persuasion to 

godliness, and a theme for the blessings of the 
poor. 

We hear descriptions like this, and doubt not 
that, in some instances, and to some extent, 
they are pictures from real objects. The sys- 
tem of settlements for life had, indeed, its evils; 





way to something beyond. 


spoken to as persons whose affections are alien- 


fore, suffered his sympathies to link themselves {ated from God, and told of the Mediator and 
with those of his temporary charge, He left} the Holy Spirit and their need of regeneration, | 
them with feelings of but slight regret, and|and many of them, it is hoped, have sought and 
they lost him with sentiments of but slender es- 
teem. This process, often repeated, and in 
numerous places, and by the body of the clergy, ‘ 
has, with many, generated a distrust of the WIHITFIELD’S PREACHING, 
clerical character, and with more, weakened} — ‘The Infidel Hume was once asked what he 
the bonds of clerical influence. ‘The pastor is thought of Whitfield’s preaching, soon after 
now seldom regarded as the father of his flock, | ¥€ had listened to him in Edinburgh, ‘He is 
as the bosom friend in every home of his parish, | sir (said Hume) the most ingenious preacher | 
as the guide, the counsellor and light of his |¢ver heard. [tis worth while to go twenty 
charge on their way to a better world ;—but as miles to bear him.’ Here Mr. Hume repeated a 
a temporary teacher, to be listened to a little | Sort passage which he recollected, from the 
while, and then to be followed by another, | conclusion of the discourse which he heard, 
teaching perhaps the same, perhaps a different |‘ After a solemn pause, he thus addressed his 
faith. The foundation of things is unsettled ;) merous audience—* The attending angel is 
it is heaving up and down like the besom of the \JUst about to leave the threshold, and ascend 
unsteady deep; it is full of uncertainties, and} heaven, And shall he ascend and not beor 
the people know not on what to rest, with the! with him the news of one sinner among all this 
confidence that it will support them. jmuliitude, reclaimed from the crrors of his 
This state of things among a people who do| ¥*Ys- Te give the greater effect to this ex- 
not adopt an itinerant ministry, is, questionless, .clamation, he stamped with his foot, lifted up 
fraught with mischief. The picture of these | his hands and eyes to heaven, and with gush- 
mischiefs is, we doubt not, often overdrawn ; | "g tears, cried aloud, * Stop, Gabriel, stop Ga- 
still, they are mischiefs of no slight character, 2tiel! Stop ere you enter the sacred portals, 
; and yet carry with you the news of one sinner 
converted to God.’ He then, in the most sim. 
ple, but energetic language, described what he 
strip the character of the clergy of its power called a Saviour’s dying love to sinful men; so 
for good over the habits, opinions and feelings, that almost the whole assembly melted into tears. 
of a staid and settled population, wherever such | Fis address was accompanied with such an‘-| 
a population can be found —C. Witness, \ mated, yet natural action, that it surpassed any | 
thing Lever saw or heard im any other preach. | 
er’ This is Mr, Tumes’s description of Whit- | 
‘field’s manner of preaching ; and he who is fa- | 
miliar with human nature will not wonder ee 
| 
| 


found forgiveness of their sins. 


ee ee 











They strike a serious blow at the root of solid | 
and useful clerical influence. ‘They have al- 
ready done much, and are still doing more, to 





THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND GERMAN 
EMIGRANTS. 

Professor Bokum, late of Harvard College, 
receatly made an interesting address at the 
Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston, on the state of the 
Lutheran, Calvinistic and Catholic Church in 
Germany, from which we extract the following 
remarks respecting the Germans in this coun- 
try :—Lutheran Observer. 


} such crowding thousands ever thronged to listen 
to his ministrations, However absurd and false 
many of his notions were-—but let this pass—— | 
we are speaking now of Mr. Whitfield’s manner | 
of preaching. There was a flow of soul—an 
energy, and warmth in what he said, that made | 
its way to the heart, and powerful and lasting | 
The Augsburg Confession (said Mr Bokum) | were the results. It were well for the cause of | 
has been adopted as the standard of doctrine, ! yjtal, practical godliness, ifwe had more preach- 
by a majority of the Protestants on the conti-| ers who had cang!t that burning zeal for the | 
nent; and the number who now embrace it is | increase of truth and righteousness, which flamed | 
frown 20 to 27,000,000, It is received by more so mightily in Whitheld’s ardent anton ‘Itis 
than twice as many es any other creed. The | good to be zealously affected always in a good 
Lutherans in the United States have over|thing’—so saith the apostie.——.Me. C. Pilot. 
2,000 churches ; but their influence is confined | ‘ Pr LS = 
to the German population. In Pennsylvania, a| ’ 
great portiun of the population is of German; LIBERIA. 
extraction; and in Western New York and | 
the Western country generally, their influence and very interesting etter from Dr. S, M. Go- 


t 


verest punishments, and fecl free to kill, to eat, 
or to throw them alive upon the funeral pile, at 
pieasure. Slavery in the States, though an evil, 
cannot possibly be as great a one as it is here. 
-There thousands hear the word of God, and be- 
come sound'y converted to the Christian faith ; 
here, hitherto, they have no such opportunities, 
and it appears evident that God is about to over- 
rule, through the instrumentality of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, this as he did Joseph’s slavery in 
Egypt, and thereby bring abouta great and 
lasting blessing to this whole country. I have 
heard men, who have been taken from this coun- 
try in slave ships and returned by the Coloni- 
zation Seciety, bless God that ever they were 
bought by the slaver and carried to the States, 
where they heard the gospel preached, and 
had their dark understandings illuminated by 


‘ For a man by nothing is so well bewrayed, 

‘ As by his manners.’— Faerie Queene. 

‘Familiarity breeds contempt’ says the school- 
boy’s copy-writ, and his sister’s sampler, and if 
the adage be an old, it is to say the least, atrue 
one, And why? Is it not because courtesy 
and hypocrisy are synonymous terms. Is it 
not because the younger part of ovr com- 








divine grace,* 

Here is the country where slavery in all its | 
legitimate and concomitant horrors exists. Af. 
rica is the mother that clings to it as her only, | 
her dearest offspring ; here is the land for the 


munity, are tanght to wear polite manners, and 
sunny smiles, only with their holiday dresses, 
because they have early access to Lord Ches- 
terfield, and are convinced that these are purt 
of the necessary distinctions of good society ? 
If this is true, should they not be undeceived, 
should they not be told, that genuine courtesy 
flows from the heart, that it springs from a sin- 
cere love of humanity, and the wish to soothe 
the irritations to which it is liable ? Courtesy 
cannot be worn one day, and thrown aside the 
next,—it cannot be donned in the presefice of 
a stranger and doffed in the society of an inti. 
mate fricnd—-it clings closer than the tunic 
sent by Dejanira to Hercules,—it is the im- 


The Commercial Advertiser contains” a Tong > 


‘Friend of Man’ to commence operations, and, pulse which actuates every movement of the 
the believer in ‘equal rights’ and the « Libera- | soul, Intimacy receives its death-blow, when 
tor,’ to vegin their work of charity. And here | rude jokes, and cutting sarcasms, roughly jar 
is the country so deeply dyed inthe sin and, «pon the heart-strings. What is called «a 
blood of slavery, as to reqire all the abolition | proper regard for the conventions of society,’ is 
ists and colonizationists, and their united means easily acquired in proportion as one sees more 
and lubors for centuries, inclearing its skirts or less of the world ; but the graceful deference 
and removing the foul stains that make her the | 20d flowing compliment, which are put on or 
prize “a of other nations. | off, to suit the nature of the circumstances in 
My mind concerning the climate of Africa,; Which the individual is placed, cannot bear 
and particularly this notorious Cape, is the same | With prepricty the name of courtesies, Such 
now that it was years before [ set foot) is the courtesy however, of one half the world, 
upon it—I have had no reason nor just grounds | and it is emphatically an tllustrated lie, while the 
for changing my opinion in any one respect.| Characteristic distinction of the genuine, is per- 
The diseases in this climate are very manage- fect truth! 
able, provided the practitioner does not manu: | Yes—-would the young ¢ debutante’ jn socie- 
facture them. The fevers are positively of aj} ty, possess that winning charm of manner,——that 
simple grade, and as I said above, if not tortured , affectionate interest in others, which is so al- 
into complexed forms, are easily subdued. luring in itself, to beautiful in its results-—her 
It is betier than a year since my arrival | heart must be transparent as crystal—-she must 
here ; inthat time I have fully acclimated white | be perfectly true to her nature. « Truth always 
men and white women, young and old, married ‘reaches the soul, it is eloquent unaided ; but if 
and single, and there is not now a diseased or| One is pressed to do this, or that, with feigned 
implicated ergan in any of them. TI do not wish | earnestness she feels the hollowness of her 
to be undesstood as saying that the influences) neighbor’s professions, and can she reply, with 
of this climate are not dangerous; not at all— | aught but chilling coldness to the request? ‘I 
I only say that judicious persons, with proper! would not be polite for the world!’ exclaimed a 
attention and care, may completely rise above | young lady, with all the sincerity and brusquerie 
them all. Your missionaries are all in good of Esther Clarendon. ¢ But [ would,’ returned 
health ; those sent out by the ship Emperor] her sister, ‘first, because courtesy is a part of 
have not hag fever enough at any time to require | the Christian religion, and secondly, because it 
regul.sr n. nor any for several months, renders us much more agreeable to others, and 
AmongSthe colonists T have been practising | ermbles us to do kind actions, with much great- 









is increasing. While in Boston, there are on- 
ly 300 or 400 Germans, there are in Cincinnati 
10,000, and in New York, 30,000. 

The rites of the Lutheran church are differ. 
ent in different parts of Germany, In most 
instances, the government is by 
and superintendents,—an intermediate form be- 
tween Episcopal and Presbyterian—holding 
that there is no law of Scripture for the regu- 
lation of church government ; but. that a diver- 
sity of order in the ministry promotes subordi- 
nation and good order. In Sweden and Den- 
mork, it is Episcopal. In this country, it has 
experienced the influefice of our domestic in- 
stitutions. It comes nearest to that of the con- 


gregationalism of New England. The liturgy 


is seldom used; though some of the festivals | 


are observed. ‘ 
In our efforts for the benefit of German emi- 
grants, we should endeavor to impress them 


. . . . ° u 
with the importance of learning the English lan- | 


guage, so as to avoid the danger of forming an 
empire within ah empire: and that they may 
enjoy the benefit of sources of knowledge and 
improvement to which they cannot otherwise 
have access, They ought also to be very 


guarded in their use of the political privileges | 


which the laws of this country allow them ; as, 
by being suddenly invested with rights which 
they have not been accustomed to exercise, 
they are liable to give way to their circumstan 
ces, and mistake rudeness for freedom of 
speech, and to confound forwardness with in- 


dependence. ‘bere is still greater force in| Sent here, that the slave trade may be effectu- 


. . | 
this remark as applied to the Jrish, j all 
The Germans are less susceptible of relig- | Such a force is greatly needed to protect the 
The | Liberia coast trade, and to put a speedy check 


ious influence than in their own country, 


sit ; 2 i Seems ! awe 
great extremities to which they are often re-| tt the invasiops of the slaver, 
has a tenden. | here is too young and weak to put down the 


duced by their immediate wants, 

cy to magnify the interest of time abeve those | 
of eternity, and to deaden their sensibilities in | 
regard to spiritual things. A deep interest in| 
the cause of religion is almost confined to those | 
regions where the German churches are brought | 
into immediate contact with American church- 
es and American revivals. In L-banon, Pa., 
the wall of partition is virtually reni@ved be- 
tween the Lutheran and Calvinistic ehurehes— 
a conformity which the king of Prusaia fh vain 
endeavored to bring about by the force of au- 
thority. 

As to the present state of the Catholic 
church,—it prevail ugusta and the States 
of the South. ate and spirit of the 
South is less fav fto Protestantism than 
the North, In the German provinces of Aus- 
tria, the spirit of bigotry is so rife that the 
Protestants in Tyrol have been compelled to 
leave the country. Still, it is certain that this 
church 1s zreatly losing its power. France, 
Spain, and Portugal, are gradually preparing 
to throw off the yoke. In Austria, there are 
three classes of Papists, who are severally dis- 
tinguished, according to the degree of their 
zea! for Catholicism, by the appeilations of Whole 
Popes, Half Popes, aud No Popes. The free- 
dom of thought which has prevailed in Germa- 
ny has exerted a powerful influence upon the 
Catholic church ; and instances of intolerance 
are less frequent than in freland. But a few 
days ago, 1 was informed by Prof. Stowe, of 
Cincinnati, that the German Catholics of that 


. . ‘ 
consisteries | 


‘can successfully petition the Congress of the 


| dignities offered to the slaver and his vessels, 


i heen, physician to the Methodist Mission family | 
iin Liberia, to Dr. D. M, Reese of this city, from | 
|} which we make the fullowing extracts:—™M. Y. 
' Obs, 





Monrovia, West Africa, August 8, 1838. | 
It is a source of great pleasure tome to be | 
able to inform you that al] the colonies are ina | 
} prosperous condition, The vigorous exertions | 
land anxious devotedness which characterizes 
ithe efforts of the citizens to elevate and establish | 
‘ithemzelves permanently in the possession of 
| privileges moral and political, alinost amount | 
/ to enthusiasm, | 
| The poople are industrious and persevering | 
in their attempts to gain a comfortable liveli- | 
‘hood, temperate and economical in their habits, | 
and appear to be really enjoying life. | 
| | have inquired diligently, and f have-yet the | 


| 
' 


| first man to find who would leave Liberia for a | 
/residence in America on apy terms. 
The moral and religious state of society is} 
‘very good; this is emphatically a chorch going 
‘community, In this town we have a ‘moral | 
‘friendship society,’ a ‘union sisters of charity 
society,’ a ‘ female benevolent society,’ a ‘ mis- 
| sionary society,’ a flourishing ‘temperance so- 
'ciety,’ and to the above list we have recently 
-added a‘ Liberia Lyceum,’ The lyceum is) 
'well attended and promises to bestow much 
asting good upon the citizens, 

| Will the time not shortly arrive, when you 


‘United States for an American vessel to be 


y broken up along the coast of Liberia ? | 


The community 





evil, and being so, for want of s»fficient aid is 
obliged to regard with seeming indifference the 
numerous Baltimore clippers and other vessels 
that are frequently seen on our borders, and 
are known to be slave’ ships, Any in- 





would be revenged upon our colonial traders, | 


perhaps to the total destruction of all the trad- | 
ing schooners, which would at once entirely de- | 
stroy the trafficking carried on by our small 
craft——cut off the communication (by sea,) with 
the sea-board settlements, and thus stop one of 
the principal sources of wealth to the colony. 
Slavery in the Unted States, in its worst 
form, and under the lash is not so bad as slavery 
in Afiica in its mildest form, Jt is a well 
known truth, that in Western Africa nine- 
tenths of the whole population are in a state of 
slavery. The females are al] sold at an early 
age, to be, when they grow up, wives or beasts 
of burden, as their proprietors may require. If 
the majority here were not slaves, how would 
they ever get into the foreign slave dealers’ 
hands ? Where dothe Portuguese and Ameri- 
co-Spaniards get their cargoos of slaves? by 
plundering and ravishing the country ? no; by 
seizing and tearing them from their habitations 
along the coast? no; nor yet by hunting them 
from place to place with dogs; but they are 
obtained from the kings of the country, who 
send and bring them from the far interior in 
droves, and sell them as cattle to the highest 
bidder, They are sent in hundreds from the in- 








city were very generally accessible to kind 


terior to the ‘slave factories,’ and sold for to- 


daily, since a short time after my arrival, and to 
the present, have only lest two patients (chil- 
dren), who were regularly mine. 

My own case is still a rare one—TI have been 
up rivers day and night, out in the woods, and | 
in'almost every degree and variety of exposure | 
and have had no fever for four or five months, 
and then only atouch of half a day’s duration. 

P. S.A vessel, said to be a pirate, visited | 
our harbor on Sabbath last, August Sth; but) 
left without offering any violence to the vessels | 
in the harbor. She was well manned, and | 
mounted with pivot guns-—would not let the | 
Kroomer board her.—-Flag, Portuguese-officers, | 
Americans ; fitted out at the ‘third city in the 
Union, and said to be commanded by a Cap- 
tain Taylor or Williams. The officers were 
dressed in man of war style, 





/ 
| 


{ 
| 


*Several of these individuals are now preaching 
the gospel to the heathens and others. 


+ — — 


« 
We have viewed with grief and with regret 


the division which has been for some time going | 
on inthe Presdyterian Church of this country. 
We have not undertaken to judge between the 
two parties, which en the whole appear to be 
pretty equally balanced, for we have fully be- 
lieved that there are many good men and wise | 
men on both sides, whom we would be loath to 
cendemn. But from our knowledge of human 
nature and of human passions, even in the 
best, St. Paul not excepted, we suspect that both 
parties are running rather too much to opposite 
extremes, one of them holding too strongly to 
their ancient, but still uninspired rules and 
interpretations, and the other perhaps allowing 
innovations to be made rather too rapidly, 
though they are certainly in the right in sup- 
posing that human beings even in Religion, or 
rather especially in Religion, have not yet attain- 
ed perfection. The following from the Phil- 
adelphia Observer, will give our readers a pain- 
fui perception, of the present state of things 
and of feelings in this warfare, which the con- 
tending claims of money cannot fail very great- | 
ly to embitter.—C. Statesman. 

‘Excoumunication oF Dr, Beecuer.—We | 
understand that a portion of the Synod of Cincin- 
nati at their late meeting solemnly excommunica- 
ted Dr.Beecher Dr. Dickerson, Professor Biggs, 
and a large number of other ministers embracing 
a large majority of the Presbytery of Cincinnati 
by a vote declaring them no longer members of 
the Presbyterian church. The names of the 
Professors of Lane Seminary are mentioned in 
particular, and measures we understand are to 
be immediately taken to wrest the funds of the 
Seminary, from those by whom they are now 
controlled and place them in the hands of the 
reformers at the west, Not satisfied with hav- 
ing seized on the entire funds of the General As- 
sembly, amounting to nearly or quite $300,000, 
including funded property and the two seimina- 
ries, they are now attempting to seize the funds 
which have been gathered by the friends of the 
constitution exclusively, and even while most of 
the donors are atill living, and who gave their 
money for the very men who are now the in- 
cumbents—an attempt, which, for injustice and 
open barefaced oppression, never probably had 
its paralle) in “Protestant Christendom, The 


er effect, than if we were harsh sad unprepos- 
sessing in our manners.’ *Then | must be 
very disagreeable to ethers, and all the good I 
do, must undo itself,’ returned the younger girl, 
‘for polite I cannot, and polite I never will 
be. *Hypocritical you are not, and hypocriti- 
cal you never need be, my dear Mary, but polite 
and courteous, you are, and almost unconscious- 
ly. You endeavor to make yourself as agreea- 
ble to others as possible, that they may be hap- 
py while in your society, and often have I seen 
you by a timely word, turn the current of a 
conversation just on the point of becoming em- 
barrassing to a companion, because your kind 


| heart is pained when another is in distress— 


you are respectful and delicate, in your allu- 
sions to the sick and aged, beeause you would 
not add one bitter drop to the cup which is al- 
ready running over—how often have you re- 
pressed a wiity retort, or a wel] deserved re- 
proach because you felt that by giving utter- 
ance to it, you might wound a susceptible 
heart, or give another the pain you were endur- 
ing—and what are these but acts of courtesy — 
courtesy of the gentlest and most femenine na- 
ture?’ ¢ Nay, Ellen, that last act of courtesy, 
seems something like * heaping coa}s of fire’ on 
an enemy’s head, and with all due deference to 
your judgment, I am not quite so saint-like as 
you would have me think myself. f never in- 
vite a person to visit me, whom I do not wish 
to see. I never tell one J am happy to see 
her, when I wish she had staid away. I never 
say to a companion ‘What a delighttul evening, 
I passed with you last week,’ when I mean, 
‘You cannot tell how inexpressibly stupid I 
thought you, last Thursday! I keep to the 


‘truth, ané endeavor to express by my language, 


what my heart feels, [ never compliment any 
one, for I always feel very silly when I am 
complimented, and your polile people do all 
this.’ 

‘My ‘polite people’ as you call them, may, 
but my courteous people do none of them. 
Courtesy teaches us to do all we can to make 
our associates happy. Jesus was courteous in 
his intercourse with the disciples, and he is the 
Christian’s model. The harshest truths may 
be told in a pleasant manner, and the gentlest 
may be communicated with unprepossessing 
roughness,’ 

Between intimate friends and inmates of the 
same dwelling, there is little occasion for cere- 
mony, but the total disuse of courtesy, which of- 
ten occurs, is the foster-mother of that con- 
tempt, which familiarity breeds, 

‘True courtesy is perceived | 
pression of the countenance 
smile, which accompanies evé 
ing. It encourages the timi 
tressed, represses indelicate forwardness, and 
restores the self-possession of all about it, with- 
out any reference to itself. It is impossible to 
become a Chesterfield, without hardening as 
stone, both the conscience and the heart—but, 
to become trul¥ courteous, it is only necessary 
to foster every benevolent impulse, every 
praise-worthy affection, every kind desire, 

C. 


lively ex- 







That man ’s a shadow, old Experience cries ; 
The earthly shadow, wiser Faith replies, 





next effort will doubtless be to wrest from us our 


Of an eternal substance in the skies. 





(From the American Mechanic.) 


THE MECHANIC’S STUDIES. 
Discouragements. 


In smoothing the way for the working-man 
towards the attainment of knowledge, I find that 
I have not many predecessors.*. It is only in 
modern times that any such assistance has been 
systematically proffered. Among the works of 
the ancients, there are none which imvite the 
laboring classes to share in the banquet of sci- 
ence ; and even in later days, the popular essays 
of Johnson and Addison have been addressed to 
the wealthy and the gay. Within a few years 
past, the cause of popular education, in all free 
States, has begun to assume its just rank ; and 
va,ious publications have been made te stimulate 
the productive portion of nations to inquiry and 
iculiture, Still there are many objections to be 
} net, and many discouragements to be blown 
away, before we can awaken to action even those 
'who admit the excellency of education. I pro- 
| pose to evince to the intelligett mechanic, that 
‘the acqnisition of learning is practicable ; that 
‘there is no obstacle which may not be surmount- 
ed; and then, in succeeding papers, to slow by 
; undoubted facts, that every sort of difficulty has 
‘artually been overcome. Let me concider some 
lof the objections which are likely to arise. 

1. The acquisition of learnng ix a great 
}work, and Iam appalled by its vastness. ‘True, 
| the work is great, but not impossible. To attempt 
the whole circle of sciences would be vain ; but 
,to gain a part, and that a large part, is by no 
'means out of the question, Dr. Johnson some- 
where uses a happy illustration, of which [ can 
‘only recollect the outline. Let a man sit down 
at the foot ofa high mountain, to contemplate its 
‘greatness, and he will be ready to say, * The ate 
tempt is futile ; T can never go over it.’ Yet, om 
second thought, he perceives that the work is to 
| be achieved, not at one mighty leap, but by suc- 

| cessive steps, and by the simple process of put- 
iting one foot before the other, The same great 
| philosopher has said: * The chief art of learn- 
ing, as Locke has observed, is to attempt but 
ilittle at atime. The widest excursions of the 
‘mind ere made by short flights frequently re- 
‘peated: the most lofty fabrics of science are 
\formed by the accumulation of single proposi- 
jtions.? Sands make the mountain, moments 
|make the year. Therock is wormaway, not by 

| sudden force, but by perpetual droppings. 

2. Iam poor, and cannot hope to become a 
|scholar. Blessed be God! no golden key is re- 
| quired in order to enter the garden of knowledge. 
| Poverty offers hindrances, but only enough to 
‘induce more strenuous efforts, | mean to adduce 
examples of wonderful attainments made by mem 
_whose penury was greater than that of any one 
_who reads these pages. Much may be learned 
\from afew books, ~nd much may be learned 
| without any books at all. Some of the most 
' brilliant discoveries in philosophy and chemistry 
‘have flowed from experiments, the whole appa- 
| ratus for which did not cost a dollar. 
| poor man think of Heyne, Hutton, and Ferguson, 
‘of whom more hereafter. Wealth docs not en- 
‘sure learning. Indeed, opulence relaxes perhaps 
quite as much as want contracts the mind. One 
of the papers of the Rambler is entitled, «On 


Let the 


‘the difficulty of educating a young nobleman,” 


“It is possible that if you were rich yow would be 
| far less disposed to acquire knowledge than you 
| are at present. 
3. My occupation is laborious, and’ I hase 
\no time for study. Certainly you are unable to 
command as much time as men of leisure ; but 
| you overrate the difficulty, ‘There is not one 
| person in ten who does not spend some of his 
hours in idleness, if not in vice. Most hard- 
| working men pass more of their time in actual 
‘labor than is good for either mind or body: na- 
\ture is supported with moderate toil, and there 
| should be a portionreserved for the refreshmens 
‘and discipline of the understanding. Besides, 
| more may be learned by devoting a few moments 
| daily to reading, th: 1 you would at first suppose. 
| Five pages may be read in fifteen minutes ; at 
which rate one may peruse twenty-six volumes, 
‘of two hundred pages each, ina single year. By 
‘saving the broken fragments of time, and re- 
| deeming hours from sloth and sleep, it is almost 
incredible how much may be accomplished with- 
out interfering with the most industrious habits. 
4. Ihave no teacher or assistant. A good 
instructer is of great use, and saves inuch unne- 
cessary labor ; but even this is not indispensable, 
You will see from the examples which 1 shal 
give, how many have beeome learned in spite of 
this defect. Must educated persons, even among 
those who have enjoyed the best tuition, will tell 
you, that by far the most valuable part of their 


selves. Some of the greatest philosophers and 
scholars whom the world has seen have been 
literally self-taught men. Only determine to 
acquire knowledge ; nse the best helps you have; 
and wherever you may begin, you will certainly 
end in great acquirements. 

5. My early education was neglected, and I 
am now too old to begin. Let ne call the at- 
tention of every youthful reader to this objection. 
How powerful an argument may be drawn from 
it in favor of beginning at once! But even to 
those who are somewhat advanced in life, I 
would sav with the proverb, ‘ Better late than 
never,’ Be encouraged: you have lost the 
highest prize, but there are others behind. It 
is true that the man who begins his journey 
after the sun is high, cannot overtake him who 
started at dawn, but by activity be may still do 
a great deal, You will have to work harder 
than others, but your gain will be justin pro- 
portion to your own efforts. 

6. My talents are only of the ordinary kind. 
Be it so: you may still employ them so as to 
add immensely to your profit and happiness. It 
is an injurious error to suppose that the difficult- 
ies in the way of knowledge can be overcome 
only by extraordinary genius. Sir Henry Savile, 
provost of Eton, and one of the translators of 
our English Bible, used to say, * Give me the 
plodding student. If 1 would look for wits, t 
would go to Newgate. There be the wits. 
That same good sound common-sense which 
conducts you through the details of your trade, 

will, if properly directed, lead you to the most 
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desirable attainments in knowledge. Perhaps 
you may never become a Bacon, a Newton, or 
a Pascal, but you may obtain enough to double 
your usefulness and your con:fort. Lay it down 
as a maxim, that no difficulty, arising from out- 
ward circumstances, can effectually resist a 
steady. determination to excel. 





"There is, of course, an exception here in favor ol 
one or two excellent compilations, which are recom- 
mended on another page. 


For the Register and Observer. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

It is strange, that so many sincere belicvers 
in Christianity regard the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper with indifference, and are con- 
tent with a total neglect of it. There is an 
inconsistency inthis conduct, for which it is not 
easy to account; though it is not uncommon to 
detect strange inconsistences in the character 
of most mon, If this neglect or indifference [J 
were justly to be attributed to a belivf, that the 
ordinance was designed for the observance of the 
apostles, and was obligatory only on them, there 
would be some excuse for the omission: or, if 
those who neglect it, do so from-a sincere ap- 
prehension of being insensibly led to give too 
much importance to external religious rites, 
and to be less careful to regulate their conduct 
aright, or to practice the moral virtues, there | 
would be reason to pity, rather than to censure | 
and condemn them, ‘To pity them; not be- 
cause they thought justice and truth of more | 
importance than to pay tythes of mint, annise | 
and cummin; but that they should suppose the 
means, the forms and rites of religion, hostile 











——aow 


or unfavorable to religion itsclf; or that, be-} 
cause they generally observe the moral precepts 
of Christ, they may justly and safely disregard 
any ordinance which he has appointed, 
We all adinit that the forms and rites of re- | 
ligion are not the great end of Christianity. 
They are stated to be only the means—dnd if 
it be admitted that they are means, then they 
are to be regarded and observed, rather than 
slighted or treated with indifference. 
Public and social worship, and stated sea- 
sons for religious instruction are but means to_ 
acquire the spiritof the gospel and a real, 
Christian character, both as to knowledge and! 
disposition. And are such as neglect these 
means likely to be devout and religious? Or) 
are such person remarkable for an habitual ob- | 
servance of the moral duties, of a domestic, } 
personal and social nature ? Or, is itnot not ori- 
ous, that they who usually neglect these means, 
are unlevout, destitute of religious sensibilty, 
and are nv farther moral and virluous even, 
than are necessary to maintain a decent repu- 


worl.lly interest ? 

The due obdservance of the Christian festival, 
or Lord's supper, is one of the means to excite 
religious feelings, of most happy influence. 

Here, the Savior is particularly represented | 


. . . e ' 
in iis surpissing love fer mankind, and in his 


disinterestedness, and his spirit of self-sacrifice, | 
and his submission to the most severe suffer. | 


ings, for our truest, our spiritual welfare: and 


rf i ew 3 
as one who has shown the way to immorts: 


happiness, and given us instructions by which | 
we tnay become qualitied to enjoy it. 


ft is believed that no ove can attend the or- 
dinance in a proper spirit, without receiving | 


great spiritual good, by having bis devout feel- 
‘jogs kindled by the excitement of his gratitude 
tothe Redeemer, and by producing resolutions 
to follow his example, and to obey his precepts | 
more carefully in futore, 

That the bypocritical and pharisaical may 
and do observe this, as well as other religious | 
means, or rites, can be no reasonable apology | 
for the neglect of it by the sincere believer. | 
The sin ofan improper observance, or the per- | 
version and abuse of the ordinance, lies at ihe 
door of the hypocrite, and if his mere formal 
attendance on public worstip, does not and 
ought not, te excuse our non-attendance ; so, 
neither can his insincere attention to the other | 
rite, or means of religion be a just excuse for 
any ove, in his neglect of it. 

It is enoug) for us to be convinced, that 
Christ instituted this rite, for the observance of 
his disciples in all ages, and not for the apos- 
tles only: and if our desires of spiritual good 
are sincere, we siull not be deterred by the 
formality of some ethers; nor can we be justi- 


fied in our omission, from such a consideration. 
That it was designed to be perpetual, is plainly 
implied in one of St. Panl’s letters to the Chiris- 
tians at Corinth: and it is believed that who- 
ever attends it with suitable motives and with 
a heart open to good impressions wii] not fail 
to receive spiritual benefit, B. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. \ 


Mr Editor,—I take the hberty to occupy a) 
few lines in your paper, in regard to a long prac- | 
tised custom in many of our churches, which | 
besides being wholly useless, is productive of| 
much evi! amenga class in ourcommunity. | 
allude to the practice of loitering, or standing 
about the doors, and steps of our houses of wor- 
ship, before service; although mach may have | 
been said upon this subject, it 1s yet practised | 
to a great extent both in town, and country, by 
a jarge proportion of the male church-goers, | 
particularly the younger, it cannot be denied, | 
that the conversation which usually takes place 
at such a tine, is of a jight, and frivolous na- | 
ture, Which must whoily unfit the mind for par- | 
ticipation in the sacred services uf the day ; be- 
sides the deliterious effects of the example con- 
stantly before all classes of worshippers, 

Any habit of this nature, which tends more 
or less to make the tlouse of Goda place for 
show, or the parade ef fashion, should be discoun. | 
tenanced by every reflecting mind as injurious | 
to the desired effect of the trae spirit cf reli-} 
gion. 

May we hope ere long, to see a better feel- 
ing on the subjectabroad in the community. 

Boston, Dec. 8th, 1838, Cc. 








It may be satisfactory to our readers to know 
the form in which the controversy in the Pres- } 
byterian Church is presented for trial in the | 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, The General 
Assembly of that church is a corporation of 
this State. James Todd, Frederick A. Royal, | 
Esquires, and others, trustees appointed by that | 
portion of the cliurch called the * New School’ 
in May last, having been refused seat, at the 
board, obtained trom the Supreme Court a writ 
of quo warranto against the Rev. Dr. Green 
and others, appointed to the same station by 


ty they hold th ir seats; and -thus the question 
of authority io elect Mr. Todd and his associate 





tation in the world, and to possess a portion of } 
influ-nce in society, which is important to their! 
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comes up between the two bodies claiming to be 
the General Assembly. Although the name of 
the commonwealth is used, the public have no 
more interest thanin any other suit, and Judge 
Sargeant, sitting at Nisi Prius, therefore refus- 
ed the preference to which the Commonwealth 
is generally entitled if demanded by the Attorney 
General, who, in this cause, was not present 
and had not authorized the counsel ofthe rela- 
tors to ask a preference. Although both par- 
ties were ready for trial, the cause takes its 
place in the docket, and by consent of parties 
has been postponed till the next court of Nisi 
Prius in February, when after the facts have 
been decided by a jury, the case, it is presumed, 
will be finally determined by the court in bank, 
at March term.—Philad. Nat. Gaz: 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
RELIGIOUS CULTURE IN SCHOOLS. No. 2. 
r Editor,—In my previous number on this 
Bt it was proposed to glance slightly at 
ourse pursued in the Schools of other 
countries on the subject of religious and moral 
culture. The materials are not at hand to do 
it any thing like justice; but the few facts 
which we shall endeavor to throw into this com- 
munication will indicate the principles and spirit 









religion and morals receive the most profound | 
attention in the popular Schools of their respec- 
tive countries. How much more is it necessa- 
ry in this? ‘Ihe second is, that there does not. 
appear to be any insurmountable difficulties to 
the adoption of a system here, which may be 
satisfactory to all sects and parties, ¢ Where 
there 1s a will, there will be found a way.’ 
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A THRIVING PARISH. 

A dwindling, dying Parish--a golden candle- 
stick whose light is glimmering and fading, 
what a deplorable sight itis! A divided and 
contentious and backsliding congregation, what 
a monument of disgrace and shame to the be- 
lievers—what an occasion of derision and tri- 
umph to the hosts of the adversary ! 

But on the contrary, what a glerious and 
beautiful object, is a thriving and flourishing 


Church! How widely like a beacon fire “pon 





of moral and religious education which pervade 
all those systems of education where they bave 
gone the deepest into the merits of the case. 
The Prussian Schools (not Russian as printed 
in the Jast number,) have attracted to themselves 
within a few years past, the gaze and admira- 
tion of the world. And not without cause, 
The sysiem, as a system, approaches nearer to 
a perfect one, than has ever before been reach- 
ed by civilized man, The general outline of 
instruction in these Schools may be understood 
from a single sentence taken from their funda- 
inental law, ‘Primary instruction shall have 
for its aim to develope the faculties of the soul, 
the reason, the senses and the bodily strength, 


It shall comprehend religion and morals; the | 


knowledge of size and numbers, of nature and 
inan; corporeal exercises, singing, and lastly 
imitation of form by drawing and 
Among the branches which they maintain is 
necessary te constitute ‘a complete elementary 
School,’ the first they name is this—1, Relig- 
ious instruction, 4s a means of forming the 
moral character of children according to the posi- 
tive truths of Christianily” Another extract 


will exemplily very strikingly the moral and | 


rcligious spirit which pervades all the provis- 
ions of their fundamental law. 
cation of every school says the law of 1819, + is 


to train up the young in such a manner as to} 


implant in their minds a knowledge of the rela- 


tion of man to God, and at the same time to | 
excite and foster both the will and the strength 
to govern their lives after the spirit and precepts | 


of Christianity. Schools must early train chil- 
dren to piety, and must therefore strive to sec- 
ond and complete the early instructions of the 
parents, In every School therefore the occu- 


pations of the day shall begin and end with a 


short prayer, and some pions reflections which | 


the muster must contrive to render so varied 
and impressive, that a moral exercise shall nev- 
er degenerate into an affsir of habit. * * All 
the sulemuities of the Schools shall be inter- 
spersed with songs of a religions character. 


Lastly the admission of the scholars to the | 


communion, should be made an occasion for 
strengthening the ties whicn might unite mas- 


ter and pupil, and of opening their minds to the ; 


most generous and sublime sentiments of relig- 
ion.’ One other extract only is necessary to 
explain the matner in which this instraction is 
imparted, * Difference of religion in Christian 


Schools necessarily produces some differences | 
This instruction | 


in the religious instruction, 
shall always be adapted to the spirit and the 


dogmas of the Church to which the School be- | 


longs. But as, in every Schiocl of a Christian 
state, the dominant spirit, common to all modes 


of faith, ought to be piety and a profound rever- | 
ence to God, every School] may receive children | 


of another communion. Masters and inspectors 
must most carefully avoid every kind of constraint 
or annoyance to the children on account of their 
particular creed. No School shall be made abu 
sively instrumental to any views of proselytism ; 


and the children of a persuas:on different fron» | 


that of the School shall not be obliged, against 
the will of their parents, or their own, to attend 
the religions instruction or exercies in it” &c. 


These few extracts will show the spirit and | 
manner which run through al] the laws provid- | 
ing for Se elementary, burgher and normal | 
Schools of Prussia on the subject of religious | 


culture, 

The Schools in France at the present time 
are modelled, or are modelling on the system 
of the Prussian Schools; qualified and adapt- 
ed however to the peculiar feelings and 
opinions of that people. ‘The views which are 
entertained by them on the subject of religious 
and moral culture, may be gathered from the 
opinions expressed by Cousin, addressed by 
him to the Minister of Public Tnstruction and 
Ecclesiastical affairs, g 
lecting physical science, and knowledge appli- 
cable to the arts of life, we must make moral 
science, which is of far higher importance, our 
main object. * * * We must lay the founda- 


tions of moral life in the souls of ovr young | 


inusters, and there we must place religious in- 
struction,—that is, to speak distinctly, Christ- 
lan Instruction,—in the first rank of our nor- 


mal Schools,’ * * * * *Religion,is, in my eyes, | 


the best,—perhaps the only basis of popular 
education. I know something of Europe, and 
never, have [ seen good Schools where the 
spirit of Christian charity was wanting.’ 


As we had occasion to observe in our pre- | 


vious remarks, Primary instruction in Scotland 
and Holland, as well as in Germany is known 
to be profoundly religious. In England the 


subject has received a full investigation by an | 


able Parliamentary Committee. ‘Their nation- 


al Schools so far as they extend haye always | 


Kept this subject steadily in view ; and in I[re- 


land, with all the difficulties that encompassed | 


the topic, t 
the great 
the Britis 
books which 


ave by the mutual agency of 
which divide that section of 
e, agreed upon a set of 
atisfactory to all. This se- 







ries of manuals, four in number, are now before | 


me. They ase ‘ recommended by the Commis- 
sioners for the Edacation of the Poor in Tre- 
land,’ and we have the best authority for saying, 
that they were prepsred under the eye, and re- 
ceived the approbation, of the highest Prelates 
of the two great divisions of the Churches in 
Ireland. 

These facts indicate as we think two impor- 
tant considerations, ‘The first is, that all over 
Europe where Education has received any at- 
tention, notwithstanding their arbitrary and 
inonarchical forms of government, where virtue 
is not considered an essential element for the 


_ , 
writung. | 


‘The first yo- | 


He says, ‘ without neg- | 


‘a hill, does it diffuse its warm and animating 
rays! How nobly does it operate: for truth and 
| Heaven! The whole community acknowledges 
its quickening virtue. The tongue of the scof- 
fer is silenced and ths armies of the aliens put 
The heart of the agedsChristian 
grows young again, as he approaches its altar, 
bands 


|} of the young, bring their fresh affections to min- 


to shame. 


and catches the pervading glow. The 


| gle as sweetest incense, with the morning and 


| the evening sacrifice. ‘The mourner for a cea- 





| san forgets to grieve, as the soft influences of 


the spirit of peace, that seem to fill the Temple, 
descend like dews of Hermon upon her strick- 


t 
| 
/en heart. 


The cold and worldly mind, insen- 


sibly forgoes its carnal cares, and aspires to 
The great 
of the devout people continually elec- 


taste of the celestial cheer. 


cloud 
trifies the soul of the Pastor—and the soul 


of the Pastor, already glowing with Apos- 


jtolic fervor, draws down Heaven’s own 


fire to kindle the sacrifices of the people. 


Christendom from end to end, rejoices in its 


| prosperity. ‘The Spirit is poured ent abundant- 





ly upon it. The work of the Lord is reviving 


| in its borders, ‘The great Master smiles to see | 
its brethren dwelling together in unity, The 
smoke of its sacrifice is a sweet savor to the 
Most High God. 

| We propose to make a few remarks in re- 
gard to one or two of the essentials to the pros- | 


perity of a Parish. 


Inthe first place—a parish is prosperous | 


when its members are firmly united to each | 


other in the bonds of fellowship. It is a com- 


— 


| munily; its various members make one body ;! 


4 . 
the life and strength of the whole is dependent 


upon that which every joint supplieth, The 
, connection is most intimate--the rejation of each 
.to alland of each to the Heavenly Head most 
important and binding, Jesus said,wwrmthe aidst 
of a religions meeting which he had gathered 
about him-‘ behold my mothers, my sistere, my 
The tie should be like that of kin- 
It is far from a healthful symptom, far 





brothers,’ 


dred. 
‘from an encouraging state, when a band of 
worshippers are widely different from a band of 
brothers, 


But in order to the existence of this fra- 
ternal love and union, it is necessary that each 
individual should not only determine that he 
' will sow no seeds of dissension and aid to re- 
, move every springing root of biitterness—but, 


‘that he should take an active and interested 


part in the edifying of himself and of the whole | 
, body, in these great spiritual interests for which 
the associat.on exists, and by which ‘it lives. 
Love and Peace are the result of life and in- 
terest and action, and not of mere quietude and 
negative good will. ‘The perfect, bond is not 


like the loose fold that lightly clasps the flow- 





ing robe of the quiescent body—buat a close 
'and strong girdle that binds together the active 


and energizing members—the concen‘ration | 


,of intensely acting furees—the sympathy of a 
| band whose souls are quickened with the same 


| grand end and whose hands are flying to finish 


| the same mighty work. 


ity of a Parish it is essential that its members 


adhere, closely and singly, to the one great 


} 

| . ° 

| But again, in order to the peace and prosper- 
| 

} 

| 


purpose for which they are connected, and con- 


| secrated as a religions socicty,—the worship of 
'God, and the fellowship of Christ: that they 
| never fall into the grevious and banefel mistake 
| of those, who bring into the chorch any other 
test, or seek, as if called of God, to divide the 


| hearts of the people upon any one of the less 


| comprehensive and more exciting topics of the 


day. ‘Sacred to devotion and love, should be 
| the motto upon the gates of the church, and 


upon the forehead of the Priest when he stands 


at the holy altar. The people forget all politi- 


cal, all party, all human distinctions, when, on 


————— 





the Sabbath, they come into the temple and ap- ' 
pear before God. They are not kaown as called ! 
after this great statesman or that renowned | 


| general—after this or that band of reformers, 
| They sit side by side, as the children of God— 
They come to hear 


: 
‘the truth preached in love—the truth—and not 


(the servants of Christ. 


| this—or that exhibition and applicatien of it. 
They come to be quickened in duty—all duty 
—every duty—each in its order-—in its season, 
as they have need and opportunity—-and not te 
to have any one obligation pressed with pre- 
eminent zeal, with undue exclusiyeness and 
The Preacher is set for the defence 
of the Gospel —and he should defend it—the 
whole of it—it first—it last—it midst and with- 
ovt end—against partizans—-egainst reformers 
—-against agitators—-against infidels—against 
indifference——against the evil will. If he does 


frequency. 








safety and correct workings of their institutions, 


this discreetly and temperately, in the spirit,and 


authority of the master ; and the people, hear | 
with honest minds, and look to Christ before 
al] other objects, and lend. their aid to secure 
the Church, as God’s house, against the inroads 
of unholy passions, and over-zealous though 
well-meaning partizans, and all subordinate and 
agitating questions and interests—then the par- 
ish will be at peace, and its members united in 
love---and the work of the Lord be prospered 
in the midst. But this is the greatest and most 
difficult work to be done in our day by both 
peopte and pastor, 





AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

We perceive that the Friends of African 
Colonization are beginning to make earnest and 
extensive efforts for the furtherance of their 
cause. We cannot but be impressed with the 
opinion that they are fast multiplying the num- 
bers of the advocates and promoters of their 
measures ; and we believe that the cause of 
colonization is destined to become much more 
popular than it has ever yet been. 

Whether it will ever be effectual for the 
entire remedy of the great evil of Slavery, is 
not the question that we care to ask, so much 
as whether it may not be the means of accom- 


plishing some important results, both in regard 
to the amelioration of American Slavery and 
the civilization of Africa. That it may be made 
to answer these ends appears to us sufficiently 
evident. 

We gather the following particulars from the 
Colonization [lerald, 


The ship Emperor sailed from New York 
on Saturday, 8th December, for Monrovia, 
Cape Palmas, &c. The Rev. John Seys, and 
some five or s1x others, attached to the mission 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
went out in this vessel. 


Judge Wilkeson announces the purchase of|as the other gentlemen are waited upon to 
learn their minds, the list will be completed and 


a ship, the Saluda, of 384 tons burthen—live- 
oak frame—a fast sailer—new sails and newly 
coppered—in every respect in good condition 
for a voyage—well furnished—good accommo- 
dations for 150 passengers. ‘This vessel is of- 
fered for sale on a credit of one, two, three and 
four years, if required, to free colored men of 
respectable character, capable of navigating the 
ship, and who will remove to, and sail from Li- 
beria. Payments to be made in conveying 
emigrants from this country to Liberia, to be 
furnished by the American Colonization Socie- 
ty or the Pennsylvania and New York Socie- 
ties. If applications for the purchase of the 
ship are not made by the 15th of December, the 
ship will be manned by a colored crew and 
make a voyage to Liberia nnder the command 
of Captain Waters, who wij] be authorised to 
se!l her to enterprising colonists who are desir- 
ous to engage in commerce, 

It 1s also proposed, we learn, that this ship 
shall touch at Norfolk, to take in such emi- 
grants for Liberia as may be ready by the 25th 
inst, 

Tie fine brig Oberon, chartered by the Ma- 
ryland State Colonization, sailed on Thursday, 


231 November, frem Baltimore, for Cape Pal. | 


mas. The Oberon tahes out Drs. McDowell 
and McGill, and fifty emigrants, about thirty of 
whom are liberated slaves, equipped for this ex- 
pedition by their former owners. Doctor Mc- 
Dowell has already seen service in Africa, hav- 
ing been physician and for a while acting Gov- 
ernor at Barsa Cove, Doctor McGill is, we 
learn a colored man, 

The brig Mail has arrived at New Orleans, 
from Mississippi in Africa, and will set sail 
again in January, with a fresh body of emi- 
grants for the new colony. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The friends of Emancipatioa have been wait- 
ing with deep interest, to Jearn what eflects 
would be produced upon the feclings and con- 
duct of the negroes of Jamaica, when the period 
arrived at which they must leave the houses 
and patchcs of land which they formerly occu- 


pied, unless, by express contract with their | 
quondam masters, permitted to retain possses- | 


sion, This period was fixed at the expiration 
of three months from the first of August, the 
day on which the system of Apprenticeship ter- 
minated, 

The first of November, was on this account, 
as the New York Observer justly remarks, a 
much more perilous crisis-in the affairs of the 
Island, than the first of August, 

It seems, however, to be very well ascertain- 
ed from the testimony of the Governor of the 
Island, Sir Lionel Smith, and others, that the 
negroes are peaceable and making gradual im- 
provement. 

The Governor says that their conduct has 
been quite as good as could have been expect- 
ed from them, and shows that they ‘deserved 
the boon of Freedom.’ 

The paper quoted above has received the 
files of West India Papers, to Nov. 3d: from an 


examinstion of which the Editor concludes, that 


‘the other Islands, are much in the same condi- 
tion, It is plain that, up to Nov, 3d; (Nov, 1 
was the day of danger,) there had been no in- 
surrection, nor any serious apprehension of such 
an event among well-informed men.’ 


These facts are highly gratifying and en-|on me and sent me to @ 


Couraging to the friends of Liberty and Hu- 
manity. 





A NOBLE PROJECT AT MOBILE. 

A friend at Mobile has favored us with a 
newspaper containing the following articles 
which will be read with high gratification. We 
could make large comments, but the gencrous 


enterprize needs only to be published, not 
trumpeted, 


BETHEL MEETING: 

Ata meeting heid pursuant to public notice, 
at the Bethel, Sunday, Nov. 18, the following 
preamble and resolutions were uuanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, the seamen and boatman of this port 
are not provided with a place of worship, or 
any one to teach them the means and blessings 
of Christianity, excepting heretofore fora small 


part of the year, being entirely destitute during 
the summer and sickly season, when a pious 
friend is most needed, be it therefore 
Resolved, that an appeal be made to the mer- 
chants andcitizens of this city, for their co-oper- 
ation in devising ways and means for the more 
effectual amelioration of this class among Us, to 
support a teacher who will make it his business 
to visit among them aud seek their temperal 
as well as spiritual welfare, and remains in the 
city throughout the year, the friend of seamen 
and others in times of sickness and distress. Be 
it furrher : 

Resolved, That we commend and approve of 
the plans and efforts made by acitizen of Mo- 
bile, (who has devoted most of his time for the 
past two years during the sicklyseason) for the 
advancenient of this object, and in recently 
adopting the broad and truly Christian ground 
of establishing a free place of worship open to 
all denominations ; being excluded for 
opinion’s sake, y, ' 

Resolved, That rd this effort to es. 
tablish a permanent worship for seamen 
and others who wish to attend, upon these broad 
and noble principles, as the true and only proper 
method to effect attention and reformation, 
which must meet the warm rosponse of every 
benevolent heart, especially of those who feel 
an interest in preserving inviolate the right of 
private judgment and liberty of consience in all 
matters of a religious character, more especial- 
ly with regard to these classes, 

Resolved, That the respected clergy of Mo- 
bile and the official members of the different 
churches be and they are hereby respectfully 
invited to attend and assist~ in conducting the 
religions services of the Bethel, whenever they 
can make it convenient. 

Resolved, that religious services be held in 
this place every Sabbath during the year. 

Resolved, That the editors of the several 
city papers be requested to publish the reso 
lutions. 

A board of officers, consisting of President, 
two Vice Presidents, Secretary, ‘Treasurer, 
and twelve Directors, were nominated, several 
of whom have consented to serve, and as soon 






published, 

N. B.—A room has been partitioned off in 
the Bethel Hall, corner of Commerce and Gov- 
ernment-streets, where Wie overseer may at all 
| times be found to receive the subscriptions of 
those why wish to support this object, and where 
sick or disabled seamen, or others poor and des- 
titute, may send word, and they will receive 
assistance. 


--- 


AN APPEAI. TO THE MERCHANTS AND 





CITIZENS OF MOBILE, 
Flow citizens: Agreeably to the resolutions 


you have probably secn and read, a short ap- 
pealis now made in behalf of the objects con- 
templated, which are to esiablish free place 
for worship where all, of every name, may as- 
semble for worship, who choose to avail them- 
selves of the privilege ; and secondly, to support 
a teacher who will make it a business to look 
out the sick and suffering among us, as well as 
attend the service on the Sabbath; and thirdly 
that this be done during the sickly season, when 
it is mest wanted, 

Some «wnong us have seenand felt this des- 
titution with no ordinary interest. We have 
not been able to comprehend the poscible ad- 
vantage likely to arise from merely having sta- 
ted preaching, and a few tracts distributed, dur- 
ing the most healthy season, while in sickness 
and distress there is nothing done, save what 
our resident citizens cheerfully do. Now look 
at facts, and let plain truth have its weight.— 
We have seen a resolution laid before our board 
of Mayor and Aldermento place our City Hos- 
pital in the entire control and management 
of the catholics ; and why? solely because it is 
almost impossible to procure nurses for our 
' Hospital, and what is more, and of vast  i:npor- 
tance, many good men do not visit the sick and 
distressed after they enter the walls of our hos- 
pital, while the catholics are unceasing in their 
‘attendance. to their hohor be it said. It is 
a fact that there has not boena single regular 
visitor, male or female, who has visited our 
hospi.al to comfort and cheer the sick, during the 
| past season ; occasioned, no doubt, by the nec- 
! essary absence of several of our respected cler- 

















| gy. 

Again, how was it with us last year, when so 
; many hundreds were dying ani suffering among 
us? Who went about then, with others, to hunt 
them up and provide medicines and means ? 
You see a retired citizen, who had gone to Pen- 
sacola for his health, returning immediately at 
the call of sickness, and commending his family, 
then at the north, tothe care of Him who gov- 
erns the world, devotes his time and talents to 
the sick and distressed, with others, as many 
among us well know. Who aroused us to ac- 
tivity last year, but the voice of Howard, through 
the press! And will any one now say his voice 
was not heard! Let the multitude who respond 
to that eall and open their purses and their 
hearts, answer. Let the doings of the Samari- 
tan Society recently established among us, an- 
swer. 

Not to be tedious, who has taken an active, 
decided, and warm-hearted interest in the cause 
of human want and suffering, among all classes, 
in this city ? Let facts answer, 
devoting his time and exertions in divising 
ways and means, among others, to relieve the 
diatressed in this place? Who has plead the 
cause we the poor, made their wants known, and 

ough@mmforn ? Let the establishing of a free 
¢ poor answer. Let the yeuth who 
@ gathered from our wharves and 
rhen they shall come to fill our places, 







streets 
say ‘ | was a poor boy, anda stranger had pity 


|. therefore will I 
it be no comfort 








follow his example, 
to any one, no rewaré H doing, for the 
merchant and citizen { nd feel that they, 
too, have promoted thes@ things, by their con. 
tributions and support? Who will ever be 
ashamed or condemned for doing good ? 

Suffice it to say, the individual who has been 
instrumental in accomplishing so much, and a 
great deal more, in conjunction with our good 
citizens, has resolved to devote his time and ta- 
lents exclusively, to promote the great objects 
now laid before you. He has already been en- 
gaged in this work for two seasons, and ex- 
pended a large amount of his private individual 
means; not desiring or seeking reward, In these 
efforts he has been cheered and comforted here. 
tofore, by a kind and amiable wife, who died so 
suddenly among us a few wecks since; and now 
we ask, will you, fellow citizens, withhold your 
sympathy? Will you suffer one who has labored 
so much todo good to be left to indiffrrence and 
neglect in his time of distress? Shall his efforts! 





passed atthe Bethel meeting last Sunday, which | 





Who do we see | 








to further trve piety, good morals and good lawg 
among us, Be pessed by as nothing worth? Shall 
this appead in behalf of the objects comtemplat- 
ed be vain 2 We trust not ; but rather,when cal}. 
ed om for your mite, it wil) be seew that you 
are ready and willing pow as ever, at a}? times 
and under al) cirrumstances, te give babe ra ity ae 
the swpport of these things, and especially for 
the object, fer which you ase more particularly 
addressed; 

Those: of oureditorial friends who have pad. 
lished ovr resolutions, are respectfully requested 
to copy this. addreas also, as we lsnow they wilh, 
for no ¢lass among us contribute so uch as 
they to all! benerolent purposes. 





POR THH REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
PILGRIM SOCIETY IN ROUISTILLE, Ky. 

The natives pf Mew Enginnd’ now living in 

Lonistiile, Ky, have tormmed themeelzes- into » 

society to svlebrate the twenw serond’ of De- 

cember, the anniversary of the landing of our 

forefathers st Plymouth, Mass, with a public 

address, and: odts—a dinner, &e.. in order to 

commemorate the virtues of the puritans, and to 

keep alive that trae spirit of the pilrrims, 

which made them maintain, at every risk, ino 

strange Jand\. the pure principles, whieli they 

had early imbibed imtheir own. ‘Phis isthe first 

society of the kind west of th. 

would, we believe, only to th 

S. C. We hope the New 

other strange places, will foliim 

ample. I 
Louisville, Ky: 


WISDGN JUSTIFIED, &e. 

THe StaGE AND THE Pourra. fExtroet ef » 
letter fromthe London corespendent of the New 
York Star.) The curtain will be up in a minute, 
and should have beewr liall an hour ago. Ee has tir- 
ed of waiting and bolts offto covenant’ Garden. Ten to 
one bnt vou see a critiqueupon Macreads's Hamlet 
inthe Morning Cironiscle, tomorrow. Mark the 
nan, as he slowly paces out, ediing his Way among 
the crowd who have coma in since you and [ 
did. Heisof low stature, his neck is no? troubled 
with much of the ligature-ealfed a cravat, and his 
hair—long and dark --is divided down. the tmiddle,. 
rather iffeminatly, somthing like Bob. Mont gomery’s 
or Leigh hunt. But the man is a clergyman—there 
fore what brings him tere 7 He is an Unitarian Min- 
ister, the persona} friend of Harriet Martineu, one of 
the best preachersin London, an accomylished schol- 
lar,a very decided politican, and editor of the Month- 
ly Repository before Funt took it. But what does 
he attheatres? Oh! I forgot tosay hes the theatrical’ 


critic of the Morning Chronicle. [tis Fox. There 
is no better analysing critic in England. Ie is 


rather too fond of praising Macready ,and it is said thet 
he gives that actor many hints in private,—aye in 
public. They certamiy are very imtimate. It was 
Fox who first attacked: Sorest’s mode of actingOthello, 
and this attack certaimly did much mischief, Forrest 
had taken the town bystorm,.and Fox made the town 
ashamed of having been so taken. 


The above article is going the round of 
the papers, and is doubtless reported and read 
with uncommon gout and complacency by a 
great many and a great variety of individuals. 
li may point the scoff of the Infidel and add 
ponderosity to the genunciation of the pharisai- 
cal Christian. 

W hether the stesy be trae or not, we shal} 
not pretend to say. It moy be, and yet, if set 
by the side of some of the tales which ave cur- 
rent concerning the habixs. and’ pleasures of not 
a few of the Bishops, Priests and other clergy 
of the Established Chureh—_good sound Trin- 
itarians—-wil] not efford very substantial ground 
to the adversaries of Unitarimnism for boasting. 

But, no sensible man wil} ever draw infer- 
ences damnatory toa sect from the characters 
of a few excentri¢ individuals who may be 
comprehended within its lrnit-. Neither is there 
more than a show of soundness in the arguine: & 
against Christianity, which is founded by scep- 
tics upon the injustifisble eonduet of a few pro- 
fessed believers. Por, m order to estimate aright 
the efficacy of amy scheme of doetrines upon 
character, it is manifestly right to seleet the 
belter and not the worse specimens of the individ- 
uals who ernbrace it—those who are ip practice 
most faithfol to their principles, those who make 
full proof of their ereed, 

But Christsans, and especially those who 
have voluntarily consecrated themselycs to the 
sacred office of the ministry, cannot ve too eare- 
ful to guard against bringing reproaches upon 
their holy faith, and giving occasions of tripmph 
to the evil-minded by their conversation and 
habits, 

There is such a thing, indeed, as being nndu'y 
scrupulous about external things, and vexing 
the soul unnecessarily in endeayoring to shape 
the outward man after the capricious demands of 
small people. Than such a disposition as this 
none can be meaner. 

The truly good man will * come, eating and 
drinking, and dressing and enjoying with the 
rest of mankind, just as far as it can be done 
without danger'ta his principles, and no further. 
No fair observer shall point at him as a hypo- 
And, though he talk: th 
and visiteth with the worldly and sitteth «t 
meat with publicans and sinners, it wi!l be hard 
for one of them to say to him ¢ [Jail fellow.’ 
Troe Wisdom shines out through all the actions 


crite or ostentatious. 


of the man in whose heart it has found a home; 
and while it adorns and aceredits him before the 
world, he justifies and commends it wherevet 
he moves, 

We are always grieved to hear of immoral 
ties and improprieties amongst the clergy of 
whatever denomination ; but do not th’ 
sidering their number and the present 
the rest of mankind, that such melei 
stances can be said to be remarkaoly 

On the contrary, we believe that ou @ 1% 
investigation, the number of ministers who, by 
immoralities, bring disgrace upon their profes- 
sion will be found to be exceedingly small. 

Take for a single instance the clergy of o:- 
ton .From the establishment of the first church 
to the present time, there has not been @ single 
instance amongst the long succession of the 
setticd ministers of the congregational churches 
of dismission on the ground of immorality. 

This is a circumstance worthy of honorable 
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a _ 
mention. Indeed, a nobler and purer Priest- 
hood than that of New-England, the history of 
the world does not celebrate. If, in the pres- 
ent and coming age, it maintain its character, 
the disciple who is jealous of the honor of his 
Master will have no case to blush when he 
passeth the ‘Seat of the scorners,” 





(From our Correspondent at Washington.) 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 7th, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Christian Rsgister. 
Mr. Editor,—I little has 
transpired in Congress which can prove ir- 


regret that so 


teresting to your readers, though according to 
the usua! course of proceeding little was to be 
expected, ‘The two houses met as usual and 
have set every day for about an hour, until 
yesterday, when they adjourned over until 
Monday next. The standing committees of the 
Senate have been appointed much in the man- 


ner that might have been expected from the 





political complexien of that body, the friends of 
the administration being placed atetheir head, 
In the House of Representatives, the chief in- 

terest has arisen from certain motions made by | 
'.Q. Adams on the 4th inst. relating to | 

and also to the conduct of Mr, Steven- | 

ir minister to Great Britain, in the affair 





The resolutions proposed were | 
table, the wera 
be suspicious of every | 


mnel, 
quickly laid on the 
members seeming to 
thine that might bear 


Yesterday Mr. Adams obtained leave | 


} 


upon the subject of 
slavery. 
to bring in a biil against duclling, the same, in- 

deed, which passed the Senate last session, but | 
which not being acted on by the House, became | 
Then fol- | 


lowed three resolutions relating to Mr. Steven- | 


extinct atthe close of the session. 


son, the sane substantially as those of Tuesday, 
which he contrived to connect with the bill 
against duelling, and which he succeeded in 
Llow far Mr. A. 


ameliorate the | 


obtaining an order to print. 
will succeed in his efforts to 
condition of the slave I do not know; but to 
me his course seems far from likely to attain | 
that end. 

The subject which just at this moment, | 
seems calculated to attract attention, is the | 


circumstance that another of the 


important | 


officers of the government has been found to) 


be a defaulter. I allude to Gen. Gratiot, the 
head of the 


states the sum to be thirty thousand dollars, or 


engineer department. 


thereabouts, and adds that the Gen. is able to 


Rumor 


\ 


meet the deficit; but not being ready or will- | 


ing to do so, he has been removed from office. 
This 


ought to be done. 


of course was no more than wat 
Still it goes to substantiate | 
what was said in the message upon the subject 
of defaulters : 


measures there recommended is another ques- 


whether it be an argument for 


tion, But it imposes, or ought to impose, upon 
the executivewr the appointing officer an ex. 
treme caution in relation to the character and | 
conduct of men who are promoted to places of | 
trust and profit. It is not only demanded by | 
the financial interests of the country, but impera- 
tively so by its moral interests, ‘These frequent 
instances of faithlessness are really startling. | 
They indicate a want of principle to a degree | 
which must alarm every well disposed, upright 
Besides, every fresh instance mnst have 


The oftener 


man. 
a bad effect upon public morals. 
they occur the less surprise and the less offence 
are they likely to create. The public mind 


will become blunted, and those who have 


already preyed upon others property will feel 


2 e ‘ cyt 
their gense of shame impaired, and others wil! 


venture upon the same practices more bolilly, 


because, should they be detected, they will but. 


suffer a common opprobrium, Every citizen 
therefore, whatever may be his private opinions, 
cannot but applaud every evidence of a dispo- 
sition on the part of the governmeut to brirg 
such offenders to punishment. And this every 
citizen ought to do, as he regards the welfare 
of his country, his family and himself. Let 
them be punished, and punished with that firm- 
ness, which shall prevent others from such maid 


risques, such violations of common honesty. 


Not less alarming is the intelligence from | 


Harrisburg, Penn. of the outrages attending the 


meeting of the legislature of that state. They 


threaten more speedy mischief to our institu. | 


tions, and fill every dispassionate observer with 
painfal Can a state of 
things long subsist consistentiy with true free- 
doi? Where is 
where our freedom of the press? where the 
reputation of our country? These outrages 
hav: been attributed to the supporters of the 
adininistration, but [| have heard no one here 
pretend to excuse them; [ trust I never shall, 


and, from the remarks recently made in the 
Globe upon the frauds which have disgraced 


soine of the late elections, [ never expect to. 
On the contrary, I shall expect to hear them 
reprobated with an open, manly and honest in- 


forebodings, such 


ou liberty of speech ? 


dignation. Such are some of the more import- 
ant remarks that have occurred te your friend. 


VIATOR. 


ELLIOT CRESSON, 


This gentleman who has devoted many years 

his life, and an ample fortune to the cause of 
aiican Colonization, and who is now an un- 
pensioned aud unpaid, advocate of the rights of 
the colored man in this country and in Africa, 
has arrived in our city. We hope all our citi- 
zens wiio feel an interest in the subject of Col- 
onization, will avail themselves of this opportu- 
tunity, to hear from him, concerning the com- 
parative advantages which this benevolent 
scheme offers. 

Mr C. will Lecture on Sunday evening next, 
at the Methodist Church, in Bromfield Street. 
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NEW BOOKS 

We have on our table several beautiful books 
which we shall particularly notice in our next. 
Rolling Ridge, published by Crocker & Brew- 
ster. Riches without Wings, by G. W, Light. 
Gift for Children, Christmas Freside. By A. 
Tompkins. Anda series of Juvenile books by 
William Crosby & Co., that are of attractive 
exterior and interesting contents. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, §c: * 

The following Missionaries, sent out by the Bap- 
tist Board of Foreign Missions, sailed from this port 
ye-terday afternoon in the bark Apthrop, bound to 
Maulmain (as now written by Residents) :—.ddv. 

Rev. Josiah Goddard, (son of David Goddard of 
Wendell, Mass.) and wife, Mrs Eliza Ann Abbott 
Goddard, (daughter of Mr Asa Abbott, of Holden, 
Mass.) destined Rhina: Rev. Corodon I. Slafter, 
of Norwich, wife, Mrs Maria M. Slafter, 
(daughter of all Maine, of Oxford, N. Y.) 
destined to Si s Helen Maria Mason, wife of 
Rev. Mr Mason, now at Tavoy, Burmah. Appro- 
priate religious services were performed in the cabin. 










. 

Foreign Schools.—In glancing over the missiona- 
ry pubiications for this month, we notice several re- 
ports from the missionary schools. 

In Padang, Sumatra, Mr Ennis found many per- 
sons of European-Asiatic descent, occupying * the 
highest standing in society,’ as they are in.posses:ion 
of wealth and good education, which they have re- 
ceived in the missionary schools of Calcutta and Ma- 
dras, 

At 4hmednuggur, India, there were for the Mah- 
ratta children a seminary, two boarding schools for 
girls, and seventecn free schools for boys.—* The 
schools are usetul, not only on account of the Chris- 
tian knowledge which they impart to the rising gen- 
eration, but because, otherwise, most of the children 
who are instructed ia them would grow up without 
being able to read, and of course could receive no 





| 


| 


| 


benefit from the distribution of scriptures and tracts,’ 


A small Sabbath school is taught in Siam, by the | 


wile of one of the missionaries. A school is also 


opened tor the children of the Chinese residents, and 
‘we have indubitable evidence that through the 
reading of Christian books and verbal instruction, 
during the week and on the Sabbath, they bave been 
taught the folly of idolatry, and made acquainted 
with some of the cardinal doctrines of the gospel.’ 
Ot the school at Singapere, the missionarics say, 
‘it is decidedly the most important department of la- 
bor connected with this mission, and the progress of 
the Receemer’s knowledge in this part of the world.’ 
Favorable reports are given of several daily and 
Sabbath-schools in Jerusalem. 
this mission is published in the Charleston Observer. 


i 
| 
' 


not merely as something to be believed, or even felt, 
but to be the governing principle of his life; one 
who regarded both piety and morality as dead when 
standing alone. He possessed in a great degree the 
love of peace and the spirit of meekness; was able 
to answer unmerited rebuke with mildness, and to 
give the soft answer, which turneth away wrath. 
He kept a watch upon his lips that he might not sin 
with his tongue, and few have better fulfilled the 
spirit of the apostolical precept, ‘to speak evil of no 
man.” He was one of those professional men, who 
feel that they have some duties out of the sphere of 
their immediate profession. He was zealous in the 
cause of education, not supposing that he had dis- 
charged his whole duty by a watchful superinten 

dence of the studies and bebavier of his own children, 
and by commending them to the throne of grace. 
As a member of the school committee, as a teacher 
in the Sunday School, as a member of the Lyceum, 
he never stinted his labors, and was more anxious to 
lo his duty in these respects, than to obtain praise or 
reward for doing it. 

He had made the Christian religion the subject of 
study, both as regards its evidences and its doctrines, 
and professed his faith in its divine authority by uni 
ting himself with the Christian church. The result 
of his examination of the doctrines of christianity was 
a full conviction of the correctness of those views of 
them, which are held and professed by Unitarians in 
this country’ The faith which was the guide and 
the delight of his life, he found to be his sure support, 
as he perceived its end approaching. From the com- 
mencement of the disease, a bilious fever, which 
bronght bis useful life to a close, he was apprehen- 
sivethat he should not recover. But he was resigned, 
and even cheerful, having the testimony of a good 
conscience, and trusting, not in his merits, but in 
the eternal mercy of God, as made known by Jesus 
Christ and promised to the penitent. The day be- 
fore he died, he took an affectionate and solemn 
leave of his family, giving counsel and consolation 
to each member of it. May they find consolation 
in that Savior who came to ‘bind up the broken- 
hearted, and to comfort those that mourn.’ 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MRS, MARY LORD. 
Died in Cuba, Mrs: Mary Lord, wife of Capt. Isaac 
W. Lord, forinerly of this city. 
In the death of this lamented lady, a large circle 
of sorrowiug friends have been taught to feel ‘ that 


the heart knoweth its own bitterness.’ Seldom has 


CHRISTIAN 





there been one taken from our midst, who has com- 


}manded among her friends more unmingled respect, | 


| 
; 


confidence and love than the object ef this notice. | 
oT he . } 
There was a sweetness in her manner, a benevo- | 
lence in the expression of her features, a sympathy | 


| beaming forth from the heart in all her actions wheth- 


A fuller report from | 


in which it is said—* Their Sabbath lessons, they | 


have usually studied and recited in connection with 
the * Union Questions.” They have gone through 


with the questions on the Gospels, and are now in 


the same manner going through the Actsef the! 


Apostles. In addition to those, they have also com- 


jimbued with the true spirit of Christianity. 


er pertaining to the joys or soriows of those with | 
whom she was connected, that attracted a reciprocal | 


feeling of esteem, affection and respect. Into all the 


relations of life she carried with her a heart deep!y | 
Was she | 


'at home, the aged mother, the affectionate brother, | 


| 


the devoted niece, and fond husband, received from ! 
her such respectful attentions, such appropriate ex- 


pressions of right feeling and just action, such refined 


mited the parables, and are now cngaged in learning | kindness and wise counscl, that they looked up to | 


the miracles of Christ. 
which they recite to Mr Lanneau every Sabbath 
evening.’ 

Among the Arkansas Cherokees ‘the Schoo!s 


have prospered ;? and among the 


This isa distinct lesson, / her, as a guide, a supporter, a tender companion and 


Ojibiras, ‘the | 


school had never been so popular, a3 during the past | 


year.’ 
The above notices we derive from the Missionary 
Herald. From the reports in the Baptist Missionary 


Mgt Zee, Wwe ere Tt HE UTe prertTe] —t- ten ——y 
‘while one is engaged inthe preparation of books 
and the translation of the Bible, another must be 


Eee 


traversing the hills aud vallies to gather the youth | 


into schools, and to pour the gospel into every viilage 
and hamlet. 
people have no written language, and where all 
successful efforts are so far dependant upon the school 
operations.” The schools at Sadiya, in the province, 
are flourishing, and additional teachers for the schools 


are carnestly asked for. 


This is evidently necessary, where the | 


an unerring friend. Was she abroad, the Sunday 
School pupil, the afflicted child of want, and the 


lonely stranger, found in her an active and devoted | 


teacher, a soother and a benefactor, or a companion | 
at once cheerful, intelligent ho-pitable and wise. | 
She had suffered much and long, but this was borne | 
with a submission and patience which the principles 
of our holy religion alone can-impart, and though she | 
Moen a tnmnegttn ta etmamee land, surrounded by a_ 


strange people, and far away from «oor -a- -- --,% 
and institutions to which she was fondly ee 


her eyes were closed by the partner of her joys, and 
some of her nearer friends who had the sympathy 
and assistance of all around them, while the news 
ot her decease has caused to many a heart at ber 


‘former home, and among those who made her ac- 


Of the schools of the missionaries of the American | 
and English Episcopal church in Greece, it is said, | 
that in one school at Syra are 212 girls, and in anoth- | 


In one, at least twenty girls 
*The scholars 


ér, 515 boys and girls. 
are preparing to become teachers. 
are assembled on Sabbath morning after the Greek 
service, then their lessons are from the scriptures 
and scriptural books. 

’ The whole of Greece,’ says the Episcopal Mission- 


ary in Athens, ‘ has received a powerful impression | 


fiom the results of our enterprize, and they are ef- 
fectually roused from their long state of carelessness 
abont the future welfare of their daughters.’ 

We add to these notices some paragraphs of a let- 
ter before us, which was lately received f:om an 
American in Singapore. 

’ «If IT had time, I should like to give you some ac- 
count oforr school. I mention this particularly, be- 
cause it is really the most interesting thing connect- 
ed with our mission. The very great majority of 
the Chinese out of China, cannot read, and this is 
especially true of the natives of the Archipelago 
Not only the number of readers among the former 
has been greatly over-rated, but the number of peo- 
ple themselves is exceedingly exaggerated. Mr 
Philip, in his address in the Christian Keepsake for 
this year, bases his argument on the fact that there are 
fifty millions of Chinese out of China. The fact, how- 
ever, is, that in all probability it would not be posst- 
ble, to find over one million. * * * 
Chinese in Singapore, scarcely any thing has yet 
been accomplished, Very few Europeans or Amer- 
icans here ever acquired the language, so a3 to write 
or epeak it with cither ease or accuracy; and gradu- 
ally, but steadify, my mind has been approximating 
the idea, that the only rational pros 
tions, is the raising up of j 
With this 
easily see that I am like 
It is not easy 
we commenced about eighte ore 
that we had great cause for gratitut 













tive agency. > you can 


hool with 
interest. 
since, we felt 
é@in obtaining 


twelve. resent we have eighteen. They board 
with us, go home one afternoon in a week. 
Those fra r places stay with us altogether. 
Our obje ve them a thorough education, and 


we expect them to stay with us from six to ten years. 
Not having any books of a suitable kind in their own 
language, we are compelled to teach thein English 
as a medium for conveying knowledge tothem. In 
many respects they are doing well. Some, we hope, 
are not tar from the kingdom ot heaven, and yet our 
hopes are often beclouded.—S. S. Journal. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
HERMAN STEBBINS ESQ. 
Died in Brookfield, Nov. 9th, Herman Stebbins 
Esq. Counsellor at law, 47. 
The death of Mr Stebbinsis a severe loss, not only 
to his bereaved consort and interesting family of 


children, but to the community and the church of 


which he was a member. He was an enlightened, 
sincere, practical Christian, one who regarded religion 


eed, when | 


| 
| 


quaintance as they journeyed at the place of her res. 
idence, a pang of the deepest sorrow, and the most 
heart-felt giief. 

Peace to thy ashes! oh, thon sleeper here, 

That draws from every kindred heart the tear, 

We love thy memory, and long will find a place 








Thy virtues, in our hearts and lives to trace. } 
. a: 
INTELLIGENCE. 
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The Election.—The clection on Monday resulted , 
in the choice of Mr Eliot, for Mayor, by a majority 
of 1476 votes, and the Whig ticket for Alderman by 

i 


,abont the same majority. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Even among the | 





New Map of Boston.—We understand that N. | 
Dearborn & Son will publish, about the 20th of the | 


; month a complete map of Boston, embracing a large | 


portion ot Charlestown, Cambridge, and Roxbury, | 
with tables referring to all the meeting houses, pub- | 
lic buildings, taverns, §&c. within the area of the | 
square, showing their location by letters and figures. \ 


| The size of the plate is 17 by J9 inches—engraved 


by a first rate workman.— Courier. 
Public Garden —We are happy to learn that the , 
arrangement for the appropriation of the city lands at 
the foot of the Common, for the establishment of a) 
Public Garden, is likely to be carried into effect. 
The obstacle interposed, by the refusal of the consent 
of the Water Power Company, to the erection of the 
necessary buildings for green houses, has been obvi- 
ated by proeuring the building, on the north side of : 
the Western Avenne, which was erected for a Riding | 
School.—This building, we learn, can be made well 
adapted to the object, and that it is to be appropriated | 
to the reception of the very valuable collections of 
shrubs, plants and flowers which have been already | 
purchased by the Trustees of the subscribers. A 
meeting of the subscribers is to be held today. We’ 
are informed that it is their intention to proceed im- 
mediately with the undertaking, and that in a few 
weeks our citizens will be enabled to obtain access 
to a fine collection of rare and beautiful flowers. As | 
soon as the spring opens the work will be begun, of , 
converting the barren lands below the Common into ; 
a beautiful garden.—.4dver. 


Mayor of Salem.—Stephen C, Phillips was elect- 
ed Mayor of Salein on Wednesday last week. The} 
whole number of votes was 1049--and Mr Phillips | 
had 325 over all other candidates. 


The Message.— We have not room for a reeapitu- 
lation of the leading topics of the Message. There 
are but afew facts disclosed, of a political nature, 
not already known to the public. To some of these we 
briefly refer. _ 

On the subject of the Northeastern boundary, there 
has been no official correspondence between the two 
Governments siace that communicated to Congress 
at the last session. 

A treaty has been entered into with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, for referring to the arbiframeut of a 
friendly power, all subjects in controversy betweeo 
the two Governments, growing out of injuries to in- 
dividuals. The ratifications are not exchanged. It 
is not stated to what power the matter is referred. 
It has been understood, however, that the Govern- 
ment of Prussia has undertaken the friendly office, 
and that the investigation of the questions in dispute 
will devolve upon the accomplished Minister of that 
Government, resident in this country. 

The President takes a just view of the obligations 
of the Government and of our cittzens, in relation to 
hostile incursions on a neighboring friendly territory, 
but he does not suggest any excuse fag the dilatari- 
ness of his interposition, or the insufficiency of the 
force employed by him, to prevent those incursigns. 

The government of Russia declines a renewal of 
the 4th article of the Convention ot April, 1821, by 
which the citizens of this country are authorized to 
frequent the iuland seas, gulls, harbors and creeks 
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on the North West Coast, north of lat 54 40, for the ) 
purpose of fishing, and trading with the natives, 
Russia objects to the trade there carried on’ upoa 
temperance principles, the traffic in spirituous li- 
quors and ammunition being productive of injurious 
effects. : - 

A convention has been entered into with Texas, 
for defining and marking the boundary on the side 
ol that country, from the mouth of the Sabine to the 
Red River. The application of ‘Texas for admission 
toour Union, has been formally withdrawn. 

The receipts of the Treasury, from customs and 
Mand sales, for the year, are estimated at $20,615,593. 
Atis estiinated that there will be a balancein the 
Treasury on the Ist of January, of $2,765,342. It 
fs estimated that the resources of the Treasury of the 
next vear, will be sufficient to mect the demands up- 
00 if, including $3,090,000 of Treasury Notes, * if the 
cbarges vpon it are*not increascd beyond the annual 
estimates."— No excess, however, is anticipated, and 
the remaining instalment of the surplus revenue ap- 
propriated to the States cannot be paid without creat- 
ing a déticiency. 

The subjects of the currency, and the sub-treasury 
are discussed at large. Also, Indian affairs, the Post 
Office Department, and the mandamus case against 
Amos Kendal).—Advertiser. 


-The Canadas.—Sir George Authur has offered a 
reward of £500 for the apprehension of the murder 
ers of Captain Usher. 

_ The Indians in the upper province, hearing of the 
Invasion at Prescott, have offered their services to 
Sir George Authur. 

An attorney, named Latham, had been arrested at 
Toronto, charged with writing threatning letters to 
various individuals. 

The court martial for the trial of the Prescott pris- 
oners was to assemble at Kingston on the 26th ult. 
The members are all militia officers. The Hon. 
William H. Draper is judge advocate. Col. Kirby 
is president of the court. | 








Jamaica.—The session of ‘the Colonial Assembly 
of Jamaica, commenced on the 30th of October. The | 
new Governor, Sir Lionel Smith, in his speech, al- | 
ludes to the extinction of the Apprenticeship laws 
as the most important event in the annals of Colonial | 
history, and states that the laboring population, whose | 
condition has been altered by that event, have shown 
that they well deserved the boon of Freedom. ‘The 
Assembly returned an answer, in which they agree 
with the sentime ts of the Goveraor on this subject, 
anc concur in his opinion, that the operation of the 
vet has been, on the whole, peaceable and satisiac- 

ory. . 


Light vs. Dark». ess.—A late Glasgow paper con- 
tains an address of tanks from the workmen in the 
Gevanhill Colicry, to its proprietor, Mr Dixon of 
Glasgow, for his phileuthropy in supplying them 
with a ready source of knowledze, mental illumina 
tion and solace under affiiecion. Mr Dixon’s plan has | 
been not only to suggest and to aid in the formation | 
of philanthropic and instructive institutions among 
the people he employs, but toe put the sole manage- 
mentof them under the workmen them-clves. A 
Funeral society, a society for the support of the sick 
and Ayed, a Fund for Widows, a Liberty, a School, 
and a Reading Room, have all been established since 
1820, and are now in successful operation, the libra- 
ry consists of 1300 volumes. The ‘eading room, the | 
subscription to which is only a shilling a quarter, has 
27 newspapers, besides other periodic. rls. Seeing the 
success of MrDixon's plan, the Lord p-ovost of Glas- 
gow is about to follow it by erecting a school en his 
works. 


Mow Employment for Females.—A Jate number 
et the London and Westminster Review’, reccom- | 
mends educated gentlewomen who are dependant op 
their talents for support, to learn the art of evgra- 
vinz on wood and copper, as an honorable, lucra.ive, 
an:! elegant employment, easily acquired, and every 
way becoming their sex and habits. 


-Ipparatus for editing and publishing a London 
-Vewspaper.—Every London newspaper of the first 
class has— 

An editor with a yearly salary of from £600 to| 
£1000, 
A sub-editor with a yearly salary of from £100 to 
£500. 
From ten to fourteen regular reporters, paid from 
four to sixteen gnineas weekly. 

From thirty to thirtyfive compositors in the print- 
ing office. 

Several persons to read and correct the proofs 

A certuin number of men and boys to attend the | 
printing machine. 


A number of clerks in the office to receive adver- 
tisements and keep account. | 

Various other individuals engaged in subordinate | 
duties? | 

The cost of reporting genera]ly amounts to up- | 
wards of £3000 yearly. 

The salaries paid weekly to editors, reporters and | 
others, do not fall short of £120, | 

Add the expences of occasional reporting, the cost | 
of foreign newspapers, and correspondents, and the | 
sums pail for expresses, &c. &c. and the total | 
weekly expenditures can be hardly estimated under | 


: £259, or £13,000 per aunum,—about sixty thousand | 


dollars. 


Privileges of the Sexes in England.—The ages 
of male and female in England are different lor differ- 
ent purposes. A male of twelve years old may take | 
the oath of allegiance ; at fourteen is at years of dis- | 
cretion, and may consent or disagree to marriage— | 
may chose his guardian, if his discretion be proved, 
may make a testament of bis personal estate ; at sev- 
enteen, may be an executor; and at twenty-one is 
at his own disposal, and may alien his lands goods and 
chattels. A female at seven years may be betroth- 
thed, or given in marviage; at nine is entitled to dow- 
er; at twelve is at years of maturity, and may consent 
or disagree to marriage, and if preved to have sufficient | 
discretion, may bequeath her personal estate; at | 
fourteen is at years ol legal discretion, and may choose 
a guardian ; at seventeen may be executrix ; and at 
twenfy one may dispose of herself and lands, So | 
that full age, in male or female, is twenty-one years, | 
who, till that time, is styled an infant law. Scotland | 
agrees with England iu this point. 


The British Navy.—An uneasy and restless feel- | 
ing is obtaining possession of the public mind in re- | 
lation to the state of our naval efficiency. While | 
the marines of France, Russia, and the United States | 
have rapidly increased, the former from annihilation, | 
the Russiay from non-entity, and the latter froni the | 
first clements of a@ navy, an impression has gone } 
abroad, and taken strong hold of the public feeling, 
that the British mavy has retrograded. The old 
principle that it was essential tothe maritime pre- | 
ponderance of England that her navy doubled that of 
al] the powers of the world united, seems to be alto- 
gether lost sight of and a gradual system of paring 
down the marine establishments, and reducing the 
number and equipage of ships of war to the lowest 
possible scale to have been adopted since the year 
1815, when we had upwards of a thousand ships 
of war afloat, to the present moment when we have 
but 194 in commission. It is an ill-judged economy 
that wouid impair in the slightest degree our naval 
superiority : and a most detestable policy that would 
discourage or neglect those gallant men to whom the 
country may have again to look in the hour of peril, 
or in the assertion of the honor and interests of Great 
Britain. No mortification would be so deeply felt by 
us as any check upon the ocean, and the popular in- 
diguation would be instantly roused against the men 
who had neglected the condition of the navy, misap- 
propriated the means for its increase, or bad blindly 
allowe.l the forces of other countries to obtain an 
equality or superiority over ours. This is the worst 
degree of treason against the prosperity of our im. 
mense empire. At present we have opportunity of 
giving the actual number and disposition at the Brit- 
ish navy as it was ascertained last menth, with sever- 
al facts relative to the French marine, which may 
serve a3 a contrast between our lukewarmness on 
the subject and the ever vigilant aetivity of our na- 
val and commercial rivals, In the French dock- 
yards there are now building 27 ships of the line, 
aud 37 frigates ; and they have at sea 24 ships of the 
line, and 36 frigates. England has 16 sail of the line 
afloat (being 12 less than France), and 19 frigates of 
from 50 to 28 gunseach (being 17 less than our 
neighbors); the remainder of the force consists of 
cruizers and small vessels of 26 guns downwards to 
six and three.— London Atlas. 





Punishment of Deathin Austria.—During the 
time that Ferdinand has been on the throne of his an- 
cestors, the blood of not one of his mitlions ot Aus- 
trian subjects has flowed upon the scaffold. One man 
was condeinned to death for murder, in the second 
year after his accession; but his heart revolted 
against the barbarous punishment which the Jaw still 
retains for that gffence, and he commuted the sen- 
tence to imprisonment for Jife—a punishment equal- 
fy coercive with death, but which gives the offender 





of croup, Samucl Henry, iafant son of 


| emanate from the most giffed men in the British Em- 


i &e &c 


opportunity and inducement to repentance, and does 
not destroy in the minds ot the people the salutary 
notion of the sacredness of life, which princes and 
legislators should ever cultivate and guard.—.4ber- 
deen paper. 
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In this city, Dec. 4, Mr Sylvester Hemmenway 
to Miss Eliza Kilburn. 

In Framingham, Dee. 11, Mr Albert Ballord, of 
Boston, to Miss Caroline Fiske. 

In Framingham, Dee. 5, by Rev. Mr Barry, Mr 
Samue! W. Kendall to Miss Jane E. Brigham. 

In Roxbury, Mr James Hurd to Miss Elizabeth C. 
Newton. 

In Hingham, by Rev. Mr Brooks, Mr William 
Sprague to Miss Rebecca C. Hersey. Mr James 
Hailstram Jr. to Miss Mary W. Burrell 

In Reading, by Rev. Mr Galacar, Mr David Pratt 
to Miss Rebecca Parker. 


_DEATUS. 





r 








In this city,on Sunday morning, Mrs Almira, wife 
of Mr Henry Shapley, 34. 

In this city, on Wednesday morning of consump- 
tion, Miss Martha Ann Lang 20 ye 

In Charlestown, on Sunday last, 
wife of Mr Charles Lincoln Jr. 39. 

In Lynn on Sunday merning last; ¥ 






suddenly, 
ev Samuel 
D. Robbins, aged 10 months. 

In Beverly, on Sunday, Wm Leech, Esq. President 
of the Beverley Bank, 89. 
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Dp? CARPENTER’S HARMONY.— An Apos- 
tolical Hartnony of the Gospels: founded upon 
the most ancient opinion respecting the duration of | 
our Savior’s ministry, and exhibiting the succession 

of events in close accordance with the order of the | 
two Apostolical Evangelists, With diszertations, | 
noes and maps. 2d edition. By Lant Carpenter, , 





LL.D. | 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE §& CO.) 
134 Washington street. dis | 


R CHANNING’S LECPURE.—Self Culture, | 
an Address introductory to the Franklin Lee- | 
tures, delivered at Boston, September, 1838, by W. 
E. Channing. &1 pages, 8vo, price 37 1-2 cents. 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


did 





QEREIGN QUARTERLY—Vew Velune.-- | 
The present No. com:ences a new volume, and | 
offers a good opportunity tor commencing subscrip- | 
tion. Fine Artsot Middie Ages, Schlegel’s Egypt, | 
Russian Policy, Life of Baron Cuvier. The republi- 
cations have heen before the public for several years, 
and acquired a popularity never before known in the 
periodideal literature of this country. No pains or 
expense is spared to issue these works promptly and 
in good style--of their merits it need only be said they 


pire. 

Foreign Quarterly, Edinburgh, London Quarterly 
and London & Westminister, $8 00 tor the whole-- | 
cither two $5 00. Deliverd in Boston {ree of expense | 
for postage, by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. di5 


UVENILES, at wholesale and retail.—Parley's | 





@ Christmas Tales ; Parley’s Rambles ; Parley’s 


Chris'mas Gifts ; The Gem ; Howiti’s Prose ; do Na- | 

tural History ; Lily of the Valley : Drooping Viiy ; | 
Stery of Grace Harriet; Boy and Birds ; Ladder to. 
Learning. For sale by WEEKS,JORDAN & CO. 

d 15 

ROF. GREENLEAEF’S LECTURE to the law | 

. School at Harvard, is contained in the LAW } 
REPORTER, a Charge by Judge Story, 8S. J. C. 
Worcester and Bangor, Digest of American Cases, | 
and many articles of Miscellany. 
RP This is the only Journal on this planin the 

U.S. and contains the important English Cases as , 


| soon as they arrive in this country, together with all | 
, American Cases most interesting to the profession. 


The success of the work has been such as toinsure its 
continuance. 32 pages per month, 83,00. 
dts WEEKS, JORDAN §& CO. Publishers 


{CHOOL LECTURES. The eighth lecture inthe | 
course, will be delivered, at the Hall opposite 





‘the Savings Bank, in Tremont Street, on Wednesday 
next, at 3 o’clock,—by William J. Adams. 


Subject: 
Mechanical Teaching--its Evils and their Remedies. | 
Teachers, parents, and the public generally, are | 
respectfully invited to attend throughout the course. | 
G,. F. THayen—for the Committee. 

vec. 19. 

EW PBOOKS.—Rollo at Sehool!—Rollo’s Vaca- | 
tion--Riches without Wings—Rolling Ridge— 
Holliiay Stories—Book of the Months—Social A- | 
musements--Gilt for Children—Tales for Christmas, | 





} 
For sale by If. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
dis 147 Washington street. 

ANE STRICKLAND’S Moral Lessons and Sto- 

ries from the Proverbs of Solomon ; émbellished 
with elegant etigravings by Adams. 

Riches withont Wings, or the Cleveland Family, 

by Mrs Seba Smith. | 

Rolling Ridge, an interesting story, in 20 chapter. | 

For sale by H. P. NIHOLS § Co. dl5s | 


TPOWITT'S BOOKS FOR TAR YOUNG — | 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. publish this day | 





| — Mary Howitt’s Tales, in verse, with many engrav- | 


ings. 
This completes the scries of three, by Mary Howitt, 
forms a beavtiful set for children, in good style and of 
high moral character. The first is MARY HOW- 
ITT’S TALES IN PROSE with many engravings ; | 
and MARY HOWFTT’S NATURAL HISTORY. | 

‘Sweet Mary Howitt ! Her name brings a magic | 
with it, Jet us see it whemand where we will 5 it is; 
one crowned with plesant associations, telling of wis- | 
dom learned by the waystds and under the hedgerows, | 
breathing pertumes—not the perfumes of balls and | 
routs, but of violets and wild fiowers.’—Vew Month. | 

W.,J. & Co. have lately published about twenty | 
new Books for the Young, all of which are of a high 
moral character and beautifully illustrated, 

d 15 
sia BOOKS—The Jewel, or token of Fritend- 
ship ; The Young Husband, by Dr. Alcott; | 

Man in his Physical Structare and Aduaptions, by 
Robert Mudie ; The Happy Mourner, by Rev, Wm. 
Jay ; The Accomplished Lady, by Hannah Moore ; 
Baxters Saint’s Rest, new atid improved edition ; 
The Closet being an aid tc private devotion, by 
Harvy Newcomb; Parley’s Christmas Tales for 1829, 
Parley’s Rambles in England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland: Just received by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. | 
147, Washington st Dec 1. 








¥YNGPSIS OF PHRENOLOGY ; directed chiet 
ly to the exhibition of the Utility and Application 
of the Science to the advancement of Social Happi- 


ness. With two plates. By Joshua Toulmin Smith. 
For sale by J. H. FRANCIS, 
dl 128 Washington street. 
TCE ;, Se 


HE second quarter of Mr and Mrs B. KENT’S 

Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies, 

will commence on the 3d of December— Monday af- 
ter Thanksgiving. 

Terms, for Board or Tuition, mede known on ap- 
plication to them at their residence in Roxbury, cor- 
ner of Zeigler and Warren streets, or to Rev. E. S. 
Gannett, or Mr G. F. Thayer, Teacher, in Boston. 

n24 5tispd 
R G. H. PLERCE has opened an Academy in 
Somerset Street, in the second building on the 
left from Beacon Street, to instruct in the common 
and higher branches, and to Young Gentle- 
men and Lads for College tile pursuits, 

Parents are invited toca boins. Relerence 

to Gentlemen of the first re y. 
nov 17 isjf 
DINBURGH REVIEW.—Just imported and 
for sale by JAMES MUNROE §& CO. one set 
of the Edinburgh Review, complete from 1302 to 
1839, Edinburgh edition, in sixty eight volumes. 
dec 8 


CHOOL BOOK AND STATIONARY STORE. 
—S. G. SIMPKINS, 79 Court, corner of Brattle 
street, Boston, keeps constantly for sale a general as- 
sortment of School and Juvenile Books, Stationery, 
and Account Books. 
Also,—Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket Books, 
Wallets, Portfolios, Tooth Brushes, Rodgers’s Pen- 
knives, &c. &c. nl7 


CHURCH LAMPs. 
RONZED CHANDELIERS, with from 3 to 
12 lights. Pulpit Lampe of a variety of patterns. 
Also a general assortment of Astral, Mantel and 
Reading Lamps. For sale b 
HARRIS & STANWOOD, 29 Tremont Row. 
nov. 3. is8w 
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| OPTICAL ANDPil ILOSOPHICAL INSTRU= 


M ° 
B. WIDDIEFILLD & CO. No. 139, Wash- 
e ington street, nearly opposite the Old South 
Church, would inform the public, that thep have re- 
ceived for sale all the valuable Instraments an 
Philosophical Apparatus of the late Rev. Dr Prince 
of Salem, among which are Telescopes, Solar and 
Compound Miersseopes, valuable Pneumatic Appa- 
ratus, Magic Lanterns,.Magic Lantern Slides (some 
that are very superior,).a Reflecting Circle, by «Caz 
ry, London,’ and other instruments, among which are 
some not to be found any where else in the country. 
2m oct 27 


HE ACCOMPLISHED LADY; Or Strictures 

on the Modern System of Female Education, 
with a view of the Principles and Condact Prevalent 
among Women ec? Rank and Fortune. By Hannah 
More, published and for sale by JAMES LORING, 
132 Washingtonst. : 

Nearly twenty (Housand copics of tiie above work 
have been sold'im England, and probably half that 
number in Ameriea.--Bishop Porteus had such aw 
admiration of this treatise, that he formally recom- 
mended it in his clarge te the clergy in the follow. 
ing language. ‘It presents to the reader such # find 
of good sense. of wholesome counsel, of sagacisns- 
observation, ofa knowledge of the world and of the 
female, heart, of high-toned morality, and genuine 
Christian piety, and all this enlivened with such 
brilliancy of wit, such ricliness of imagery, sve va 
riety and {slicity ofallusien, sach meatness: and’ ete-- 
gance of diction, as are not, 1 conceive, easily to be 
found combined.and blended together in any vther 








york in the English langnage. nov 21 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Reter to Siibey Willard, A. B. Mussey, J..T..- 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R M.. Hodges, Charles’ 


Everett, A. Riee, Trustees of the School. 
The Academical. Year commences the second 


Monday of September, and consists of four quarters,- 


of eleven weeks cach, unless the annuai Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the ffrst and second quarters unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one wack each 3. the- 
fourth, ive weeks. 


Board &c. for a year, $150 ) Always 
Winteror Spring, 50 in 
© che quarter § ahi he cere 
juare'sd Summer or Fa'l, 45 Sadvnce. 


Tuition in the Primary, Middle and Clas-ical de- 
partment, &6, G12, and Sl5a qnaiter; or S20, SAS 
and $55 a year, iiradvance, 

Music, with use of Piano, $20°a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, S6 a quarter. 

Drawing taught lo all the Schou! without addition- 
al charge. 

Any one branctr otirer than Music, $10 a quarter: 

Expense of Fuel arranged among-t the pupils. 

Teacher of Musie, Charles Zeuner, President of 
the Liandel [laydn Society, Boston. 

Teacher of Moderm Languages, L. de 
University, Paitia: 

Teacher of Drawing, Painting, and Assistant Prin« 
cipal, Mrs. Mack. 

Competent Young Ladies assist in various branch- 
es, one of whom, at least resides inthe family of-the 
Principal. 


Mariott, 


D. Mack, Princi al. 

Cambridge, .Vewv. i0th, 1838. nov 24 
SCOTT?S POETICAL WORKS, new edition, in 
6 voluines, to match’ the Memoirs by- Lockhart. 
Mary Raymond, and other Tales, by Mrs Gore, .2 

volumes. 

Just received by H. P. NICHOLS ¥ CO., 147 

Washington street. ds 





kerchief, to which is added Henrietta Harrison, 
or the Blue Cotton Umbrella, by Miss Leslie. 


Evenings at Home, new edition, with t!fittrations: 
Just published, for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
Co. 147 Washington st. ds 





ee PENS.—a complete assortment, including 
some new and very beautiful patterns. 

Just received by H. P. NICHOLS & CO., U7 
Washington street. dS 


ary MAGAZINE, for December. — 
Contents: The Stove and Grate Setter, by H. 
F. Gould—-Charade--Story of Edward and the Par- 
rot--Horatio Nelson, the English Admiral--Blaek 
Hawk and Tecumseh—A Visit from St Nicholas— 
The Happy Chrstmas—Destruction of ‘a Rhinoceros 
in India—Gleauings“and Recollections, by Miss Les- 
lie—Drawing tor Young Children; continued from 
the Jast number, with 4 pages of cépies for drawing. 

The above number completes the sixth volume, 
and is accompanied with a handsome frontispiece 


@QIM CUED put tno ow ture vuiunie, 43 tite ww  uluimo 
will begin with the January nember, and will bes. 
good time for new subscribers to -comimenrce: 
Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co., General 
Agents for Periodicals, d8 





NM IRIAM, 2d edition, by the author of Joanna of. 
Naples. Published and tor sale by 
Hi. P. NICHOLS & CO? 

nl7 if 147 Washington strect!. 
iV EADOWS’S NUGENT’S DICTIONARY.— 
1 A new French und Enytish Pronouneing Dic- 
tionary, on the basis of Nugent’s, with many new 
words in general use, in two parts :— French and 
English and English and French ; exhibiting the: 
pronounciation of the French in pure English sounds,. 
the parts of speech, gender or French nowns, regatar 
and irregular conjugation of verbs, accent of'English 
words, list of the usnal Christian and proper names,. 
and names of cowniries and nations , to which-are 
prefixed principles of French pronunciation and an. 
abridged grammar ; by F.C. Meadows,-M. A. of the 
university of Paris { 4th American edition, corrected! 
and improved, by George Folsom, M. A. onfine pa- 
per , for sale to the trade or at retail, by J.. MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington st. ds 

IBLE BlOGis APH Y—in the form of questions 

with references to Seripture tor answers, for 
answers, for the use of schools and private families. 
By a teacher. A new edition, just publistied andl. 
for sale by S. G. SIMPESINS, 79 Court street. 

dec 8 


POREIGN REVIEWS—nevw volumes commence 
with next Nos. ard afford a good opportunity to 
comrmenee subscriptions. Furnished to-subscribers 
in Boston free of expense for postage, arid mailed tor 
any part of New England. 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
dg 121 Washington street. 
UTHENTICITY OF THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT.—The Authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, translated from the French of J. E. Cellerier, 
Jr. Professor of Criticism and Sacred Antiquities in 
the Academy of Geneva,with Notes and References 
by a Sunday School Teacher. 
Just published by WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 121 
Washington stree’. ds 


HE HEIR OF SELWOOD—a Novel, by the 
author of Mothers and Daughters. 




















For sale at TECK NOR’S. ds 
ie PRESS, and will be published next week, at 
TICKNOR’s, 


Governor Everett’s Address before the Mercantile 
Library Association—with the Poem, by James T. 
Fields. ds 


MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 

R ALCOTT will re-open his School, at his 

dwelling, No. 6 Beach Street, on Monday, Oc- 
tober first, for the admission of children of both sex- 
es, from four to twelve years ol age. 

Instruction will be given in Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and English Gram- 
mar; with the Latin and French Languages, if de- 
sired. 

Particular attention will be given to the general 
discipline of the intellectual faculties, and to the 
manners and morals of the pupils. 

Terms—for the English studies 





$8.00 a quarter. 





—with Latin and Freneh 12.00 a 
for children under five 
years of age 600 * 
Boston, Sept. 29, 1838. 3m 
Tr EDUCATION. £1 


HE Winter Quarter-at Milton Academy will 
commence on Tuesday, December 4th. The 
studies pursued are such as are usually attended to 
in academies and high schools. eel 
Terms,—Tuition, Five Dollars per term ; inciden- 
tal expenses, 25 cents. ‘ ; ‘ 
Good boarding may be obtained in the family of 
the Principal from $1 50 to $2 00 per week, 
References—Dr A. Holbrook, Milton; Dr Gray, 
Roxbury; Dr Spooner, Dorehester ; Hon. Abel 
Cushing and Samuel H. Babcock, Boston. 8tis dl 


PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, f0l State street, | has con- 
e stantly for sate Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperin Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 
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For the Register and Observer. 
TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 
BY 0. W. W. 
I. 

It is not when the eyes of others look 

Coldly ; and coldly gaze upon eur own, 
That, like the Moon reflected in a Brook, 

We see ourselves—and know as we are known:— 

Though unobserved by us, some secret folly 
Woos us, despite all praise, to melancholy. 


Il, 


Such is the fault which Friendship may perchance | beautiful,’ and the prairie, too, is ‘ boundless 


Bear; and yet still its ever watchful eye 
Weeps o’er the record, and a kindly glance 

Notes it, and speaks when no ene else is nigh ; 
For what is Friendship but an idle story, 





If it lead not to Hope and Truth and Glory ? 


iit. 
Such is the Friendship that, in after years, 
Leaves a serener trace upon the Mind ; 
Our Joy-Inspirer—Sharer et our tears, 
An early Helper round the Heart entwined ; 
Briefly and dimly it may fade—but even 
In its decay, ils voice is that of Heaven. 


lV. 
Truth, sternly beautiful, about it weaves 
A wreath, less bright perhaps than Love hath 
known, 
But yet like Love, such Friendship ne’er deceives ; 
Seeking another’s peace before its own :— 
No words ct idle praise hath it e’er spoken, 
By which the chain of Truth is dimmed and broken 


™; 
Years may have fled—yet when we look behind, 
’Tis not the sunniest Voice leaves there its trace, 
Nor yet the sweetest smile that woos the Mind 
To a long-past, but holy resting-place ;— 
All these have crossed our path and fled forever, 
Like a thin meteor on a shaded River. 


VI. 
Be mine the friend, who, on the path 1 take, 
Looks with a watchful and forgiving eye ; 
In joy my own—yet who will not forsake, 
Although the World may coldly pass me by ; 
Whose Voice can praise—or blame, iff shall need it, | 
With such a tone—I cannot choose but heed it. 


Vit 
Tits Heart alas ! hath all too much of wild 
O that it might bear 
Once more that sunny aspect of a child, 
And once again the Truth ot Boyhood wear ; 
In gloom and joy, O do not Thou forsake it, 
Till it become what thou indeed wouldst make it. 


And wayward feeling. 


RADIANT CLOUDS AT SUNSET. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Bright clouds ! ye are gathering one by one, 
Ye are sweeping in pomp round the dying sun, 
With crimson banner, and golden pall, 

Like a host to their chieftain’s funeral ; 
Perchance ye tread to that hallowed spot 
With a muffled dirge, though we hear it not. 


But methinks ye tower with a lordlier crest 

And a gorgeous flush as he sinks to rest, 

Not thus in the day of his pride and wrath 

Did ye dare to press on his glorious path ; 

At his noontide glance ye have quaked with fear, 
And hasted to hide in your misty sphere. 


Do you say he is dead ?— You exult in vain, 
With your rainbow robe and your swelling train ; 
He shall rise again with his strong bright ray, 
He shall reign in power wi en you fade away, 
When ye darkly cower in your vapoury hall, 
Tintless, and naked, and noteless all. 


The soul ?—The soul ?—with its eye of fire, 
Thue, thus shall it soar when its foes expire, 

It shall spread its wings o’er the ills that pained, 
The evils that shadowed, the sin that stained; 

It shall dwell where ne rushing cloud hath sway, 
And the pageants foearth shall have melted away. 


The following beautiful lines were found in the 
pocket of a clergyman, who was instantly killed by 
a tall from his horse in Bath, England. 


W hat dost thou, oh ! wandering dove, 
From thy home on the rock-riven breast ? 

Tis fair, but the falcon is wheeling above, 
Ah! fly to thy sheltering nest ; 

To thy nest, wandering dove, to thy nest. 


Frail bark, on that bright summer sea ; 
That the breezes now curl butin sport, 

Spread cheerly thy sail, for though pleasant it be, 
Ne’er linger till safe in the port ; 

To the port, little bark, to the port. 


Tired roe that the hunters dost flee, 
While his arrow’s e’en now on the wing, 
In yon green recess there’s a fountain for thee, 


Go rest by that clear secret spring— 
To the spring, panting roe, to the spring. 


My spirit still hovering half blest, 
3 Midst shadows so fleeting and dim ; 

Ah ! knowest thou thy rock, and thy heaven of rest, 
And thy pure spring of joy ? 

Then to Him, fluttering spirit, to Him. 


(From the Christian Intelligencer ) 
THE TRUE SOURCE OF THE BEAU IDEAL. 


Who is this whom all are seeking, 
From the cradle to the grave ? 
He who gave his lile-blood reeking ; 
Jesus Christ, who died to save! 


Tell me not that father, mother, 
Ever can fill up our hearts ; 

Nor yet husband, sister, brother, 
These are not a whole, but parts. 


Even though them all possessing, 
Yet there is an aching void, 

And the heart still craves a blessing, 
Perfect—pure and unalloyed, 


Whence this vacuum in our breast ? 
Whence this feeling sad and lone ? 
*T is that we are unpossessed 
Of the only perfect One! 


Oh! I’ve sought the world around, 
For ove perfect friend and true, 
But noone | ever found, 
Till my Savior met my view! 


Savior! wherefore do we seek 
Thee in crowds, in places high, 
When thy dwelling ’s * with the meek 
And lowly,’ whom the world pass by ! 


| the rain rairie in spring and summer is 
a flower h, & agarden of wild flowers to 
my eye attractive than any thing I have 





THE PRAIRIE FLOWERS. 


One of the prettiest sights I have yet seen in 
the west is the flowers of the prairie. I have 
spoken of she vastness and beauty of the prairies 
as a whole—of their utility and abundance— 
and were | to gointo a detail and analyze their 
great whole, I should find a far more beautiful 
picture of nature, painted by the Great Designer 
of the universe, than [ have yet attempted to 
draw. What would the sky be above us with. 
out the stars of heaven ? and what, with no ir- 
reverence may IJ ask, would be the prairie with- 
out its flowers? The sky is ‘ boundless and 


and beautiful’; but how much more beautiful is 
the seeming infinity of space above us when 
studded with the stars of heaven ! How much 
more beautiful, too, is the prairie decked with 
flowers, painting the‘ encircling vastness’ in 
all the vari nd shades and gorgeousness of 


seen in the cultivated gardens of the best florists. 
Every where violets spring from the prairie 
earth as the poet told us they would from the 
flesh of the‘ fair and unpoluted’ Ophelia. The 
tall grass waves in the breeze, bending, rising, 
and rolling to and fro like the waves of the ocean 
after a tempest, giving a grassy surface to the 
land for miles and miles. The prairie grass 
seems to move as * Birnam wood to Dunsinane, 
when Macbethtrembled and gave up the ghost. 
In the midst of all this, as gems upon the dia- 
dem of a Queen, flowers of every hue and 
form spring up, Linneus himself would have 
gazed in wonder and admiration upon @ spot 
like this, for from the borders of the prairie to 
its centre, and from the centre to the border 
again, are seen almost every production of 
nature. 
‘ From giant oaks that wave their branches dark, 
T o the dwart moss that clings upon their bark.’ 
Seen, too, together,‘ mixed in one mighty 
scene, with varied beauty glow.’ There is the 
heliotrope, or prairie sunflower, changing its 
colors from a pink to a yellow hue, of half the 
size and ten times the beauty of our pepeees 
sunflower. There isin close communion with 
the heliotrope a magnet flower—(i am no bot- | 
tanist, and can give you neither the language 
nor the classification of flowers)—but a magnet | 
weed, they, my western companions, called | 
it, and this is all the name I have heard. It is 
appropiate for they point their leaves to the 
four cardinal points : 
« As points the needle to the pole it loves 
With fine libations quiv’ring as it moves. * 
A thousand tiny branches spring up around | 
their parent stocks, covered with flo vers, leaves 
and blossoms and all that nice and exquisite | 
finish of workmanship that distinguishes the | 
sinallest of the works of the creator. 


But my theme is too prolific, and were I to | 
continue my painting [ fear! should both wea. | 








ry the patience of my reader, and, like a ond 


painter, rather blurand mar than give new beau- | 
ty to my subject—-V. ¥. Express. 





| 
BONAPARTE’S YOUTH. } 


A report of the proceedings of M. Blanqui, 
the political economist, during his recent teur | 
of inspection in Corsica, was read by M. Mig- | 
net to the Academy of Moral and political Sci- 


ences on Saturday. One of the most interest- 
img urscoveries Mage by tat gentieman has 


been the existence of a series’of letters written 
by Napoleon between the ages of 15 and 21, 
the period of his life which is least known. 
Several passages of these letters were read to 
the Academy, and there is no doubt that some 
of the letters, if not all, will hereafter be given 
to the public. In one of the letters addressed 
to his great uncle, the Archdeacon Lucien, in 
1792, «send me,’ says the writer, ‘ send ine 800 
francs ; this sum will be sufficient for me to go 
to Paris. There, at least, one can bring one 
self forward; one can make acquaintances and 
surmount opposing obstacles. Everything tells 
me that I shall get on there; are you willing 
to hinder me for the sake of an hundred ecus?’ 
On another occasion, in 1789, he had written 
thus from Auxonne to a friend of his family—‘I 
have no other resource here but to work; I 
make myself smart only once a week; I sleep 
very little since my illness, it is incredible. 1 
go to ged at 10 and get up at 4 in the morning. 
[ make one meal a-day at 3 o’clock: this suits 
my healih very well.’ A curious Jetter was 
addressed by him to his brother Lucien, on the 
occasion of a patriotic proclamation, of which the 
latter sent him a copy. In it he says—‘I have 
read your proclamation: it is good for nothing! 
There are too many words in it; too few ideas. 
You are running after the pathetic; this is not 
the way to address the people. They have 
more tact and sense than you give them credit 
for. Your prose will do more harm than good.’ 
About the same time, 1793, his uncle. M, 
Fesch, having communicated some of Napole- 
on’s letters to several persons, at the period 
when he was just beginning to become an im- 
portant person, he wrote to him—‘M. le Vi- 
care General, I hope you will lose the bad 
habit you have got into of showing my letters 
What I write to you is not the sort of thing | 
should write to any body else.’. M. Blanqu 
obtained leave to take a copy of a memoir by 
Napoleon on the culture of the mulberry tree ; 
but could not ebtain the same favor with re- 
gard to two other documents, one on the milita- 
ry defence of Corsica, the other on the occa- 
sion of the constitutional oath taken hy the 
clergy during the Revolution, We have not 
heard the name of the person in whose posses- 
sion these letters are; but we cannot avoid 
expressing our hope that the complete publica- 
tion of them may not be long delayed.—Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 


THE F KOSCIUSKO. 

Mr. Stephe giving an account of his 
visit to the Cathedral Church at Cracow—al- 
lied in its history with the most memorable an- 
nals of Poland: the witness of the ancient glo- 
ry of her kings and their sepulchre’—after des- 
cribing the tombs of Wladiseaur le Bref, Kas- 
imir the Great, and the Sigismunds, says : 


On the lower floor ofthe Church, by the 
side of Poniatowski, the Polish Bayard, is the 
tomb of one nobler in my eyes than all the kings 
of Poland or ofthe world. It is of red marble, 
ornamented with the cap and plume of the peas- 
ant of Cracow, and bears the simple inscription, 
‘T.Kosciusko.’ All over the church | had read 
elaborate panegyrics upon the tenants of the 
royal sepulchres, and | was struck with this 
simple inscription, and remembered that the 
white marble column reared amid the macgnifi- 





: f 
cent scenery ot the Hudson, which! had seen, 


as I stood upon the deck ofa boat, & before 
which had often stood, bore alsoin magjestic 
simplicity the name of Kosciusko, It was late 
in the afternoon, and the group of peasants, two 
Poles from the imerior and a party of the citi- 
zens of Cracow, among whom were several Ja- 
dies, joined me at the tomb.—We could not 
speak each other’s language, we were born 
and lived thousands of miles apart, and we 
were strangers in our thoughts and feelings, in 
all our hopes and prospects, but we had a bond 
of sympathy at the grave of Kosciusko, One 
of the ladies spoke French, and I told them 
that, in my far distant country, the name of 
their nation’s idol was hallowed ; that schoolboys 
had erected a monument to his memory. They 
knew that he had fought by the side of Wash- 
ington, but they did not know that the recollec- 
tion of his services was still so dearly cherish§ 
ed in America; and we all agreed that it was 
the proudest tribute that could be paid to his 
name on his monument. It meant that it was 
needless to add an epitaph, for no man would 
ask who was Kosciusko? 





Swirtryess or Birps.—A German paper, 
speaking of the swiftness of various birds, says : 
‘ A vulture can fly at the rate of 150 miles an 
hour. Observations made on the coasts of La- 
brador convinced Major Cartwright that wild 
geese could travel at the rate of 90 miles an 
hour, The common crow can fly 25 miles, and 
swallows, according to Spallangain, 92 miles an 
hour. It is said thata falcon was discovered 
at Malta 24 hours after the departure of Henry 
IV. from Fontainbleav, If true, this bird must 
have flown for 24 hours at the rate of 57 miles 
an hour, not allowing him to rest a moment du- 
ring the whole time.’ 


METHOD OF RESTORING LIFE TO THE 
APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


Recommended by the * Royal Hnmane Soci- 
ety of England,’ instituted inthe year 1774. 


Avoid all rough usage. 
Do not hold up the body by the feet, nor 


and fearing for the suffering mother, and the 
good woman’s sister had been summoned to her 
bedside, perhaps frem a distant spot, and per- 
haps from her family cares, which no less im- 
portant an event could have induced her to 
elude, 

Thus appearances continued for some days. 
There was a silence around the house, and an 
air of neglect within it; till, one morniog, I 
+ beheld the blind drawn in the room below and 
the window thrown open above, The scene, 
was over—the mother was removed from her 
family. and one of those great changes effected 
in human life, which commence with so little 
observation, but leaye behind such lasting 
effects. 


THE ROSE-BED OF BENGAL. 


Ghazipore stands upon the north bank of the 
Ganges, about 70 miles by water below Be- 
nares, Itis not a very extensive town, but is 
justly celebrated as the Gaul-istan (rose-bed) 
of Bengal. In the spring of the year an extent 
of miles around the town presentsto the eye a 
continual garden of roses, than which nothing 
can be more beautiful and fragrant. The sight 
is perfectly dazzling, the plain, as far as the 
eye can reach, extending in the same bespan- 
kled carpet of red and green. The breezes 
too, are loaded with the sweet which is thus 
wafted across the river Ganges. ‘The flower 
is Cultivated thus extensively for the manufac- 
ture of rosewater, that of Ghazipore being justly 
esteemed as surpassing in excellence every 
production of the sort, Whether or not this 
may be attributed to the superiority of the flow- 
ers, or the process of distillation, | cannot say ; 
but, as the roses did not appearto me to pos- 
sess greater fragrance than others of their class, 
I should rather refer it to the latter cause, un- 
less, indeed, it be that the wonderful] abundance 
of the material enables them to be more lavish 
in its decoction than is elsewhere possible. It is 
no less cheap than excellent;a gallon of the 
most «delicious may be purchased for seven or 
eight shillings. They do not, however, under- 
stand at Ghazipore the art of distilling the air 





roll it on casks or rub it with salt, or spirits, or 
apply tobacco. 

Luse not a moment in carrying the body 
to the nearest house, with the hands and shoul- 
ders raised, 

Place it ina warm room 
cold. 

Preserve silence, and positively admit no 


if the weather is 


| ‘more than three intellig@nt persons. 


Let the body be instantly stripped, dried 
and wrapped in hot blankets, which are fre- 
quently to be renewed. 

Keep the mouth, nostrils, and throat free and 
clean. 

Apply warm substances to the back, spine 
pit of the stomach, armpit, and soles of the 
feet. 

Rub the body with heated flanncl, or cotton 
or warm hands, 

Attempts to restore breathing, by gentle 
blowing with a bellows in one nostril, closing 
the mouth and other nostril. ” 

Press down the breast carefully with both 


hands and then Jet it rise again, and thus imi- | 


tate natural breathing. 


Keep up the application of heat—continue | 


the rubbing—increase it when life appears, 
and then give atea-spoonful of warm water, or 
very weak brandy and water, or wine and wa- 
ter, 


Persevere for six hours. 
eve qaerenry rut WICUICAl BSS LACE, 





PASSAGE IN HUMAN LIFE. 
BY WILLIAM HOWIT. 
In my daily walks into the country, I was ac- 
customed to pass a certain cottage. It was no 
cottage orne—-it was no cottage of romance, 


It had its little garden, and its vine spreading 


no feature to fix it in the mind of the poet, or 
a novel writer, and which might induce him to 
people it with beings of his own fancy, In 
fact, it appeared to be inhabited by persons as 
little extraordinary as itself. A good man of 
the house it might possess, but he was never 
visible, —The only inmates I ever saw, were a 
young woman, and another female in the wane 
of life, no doubt the mother. 

The damsel was a comely, fresh, mild look- 
ing cottage girl enough—always seated in one 
spot—near the window, intent on her needle, 
The old dame was regularly busied, to and 
fro, in household affairs. She appeared one of 
those good housewives, who never dream of 
rest except in sleep. The cottage stood so 
near the road, that the fire at the farther end 
of the room, showed you, without being rudely 
inquisitive, the whole interior, in the single 
moment of passing, 

A clean hearth and a cheerful fire, shining 
upon homely, but neat and orderly furniture, 
spoke of comfort; but whether the dame enjoy- 
ed or merely diffused that comfort, was a pro- 
blem. 

i passed the house many successive days. 
It was always alike, the fire shining brightly 
and peaceful!ly—the girl seated at her post by 
the window-—the housewife going to and fro, 
catering and contriving, dusting and managing. 

One morning as I went by, there was a 
change ; the dame was seated near her daughter, 
her arms laid upon the table, and her head upon 
her arms. [ was sure that it was sickness 
which had compelled to that attitude of repose 
—nothing less could have done it. I felt that 
[I knew exactly the poor woman’s feelings. 
She had felt a weariness stealing upon her— 
she had wondered at it, and bore up, hoping it 
would pass by—till, loath as she was to yield, 
it had forced submission. 

The next day, when I passed, the room ap- 
peared as usual—the fire burning pleasantly, 
the girl at her needle, but the mother was not 
to be seen; and on glancing my eye upward, 
I perceived the blind close drawnin the window 
above. It is so, said [ to myself, disease in its 
progress, Perhaps it occasions no gloomy fear 
of consequences, no extreme concern—and yet, 
who knows how it may end? Itis thus that 
begin those changes that draw out the central 
bolt, which hold together families, which steal 
away our fireside faces, and Jay waste our 
affections. 

I passed by, day after day, The scene was 
the same—the fire burning, the hearth beaming, 
clean and cheerful, but the mother was not to 
be seen ; the blind was still drawn above, 

At length I missed the girl--and in her 
place appeared another woman bearing consider- 
able resemblance to the mother, but of a quieter 
habit. It has easy to inrerpret this change; 
disease had assumed an alarming aspect; the 





davghter was occupied in intense watchings 


It had nothing particularly picturesque about it, | 


over its front; but beyond these, it possessed | 


of roses in the same perfection as the Persians. 
| The spurious compound which they endeavor 
| to palm upon the traveller is weak, and possesses 
| a sickly, disagreeable odor, foreign to the rose; 
but the purchaser is often deceived >y a little 
of the true air being rubbed upon the stopper 
and neck of the bottle. The prices demanded 
for this miserable imitation are exorbitant, the 
explanation of whichI received from one of 
the vendors ; he assured me that long experi- 
had taught him that it was part of the character 
of the English to despise every thing cheap, 
but to consider any thing choice and excellent 
which was extravagantly priced, 


[From the Newark Sentine!.] 
FRUITS OF READING. 
* Undique collatis membris.’ 


BOOKS, 

‘Books are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a potency of life in them, to be as ac- 
tive as that soul was whose progeny they are ; 
| nay, they do preserve as ina phial, the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 
that bred them, I know they are as lively and 
as vigorously productive as those fabulous drag- 
' on’s teeth, and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men. And yet on 
| the other hand, unless wariness be used, as 
} good almost kill a man as kill a good book. 


Who kille 9 mon, be TT a eee 
God’s image; but he who destroys a good 


book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, 
as it were in the eye. Many a man lives, a 
burden to the earth; but a good book is the 
precious life blood of a imaster spirit, embalm- 
ed and treasured up on purpose tu a life beyond 
life. It is true no age can restore a life, where- 
of perhaps there is no great loss; and revolu- 
tions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a 
| rejected truth, for the want of which whole na- 
tions fare the worse. We should be wary, 
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the living labors of public men, how we spill 
that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored 
up in books ; since we see a kind of homicide 
may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom, 
and if it extend to a whole impression; a kind 
of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in 
the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at 
the etherial and fifth essence, the breath of rea- 
son itself, slays an immortality rather than a 
life.’ —Milton, 


Wondrous indeed is the yirtue of a true 
book! Not like a dead city of stones, yearly 
crumbling, yearly needing repair; more like a 
tilled field; but then a spiritual held; like a 
spiritual tree, let me rather say, it stands from 
year to year, and from age to age, (we have 
books that already number some hundred and 
fifty human ages ;) and yearly comes its new 
produce of leaves (Commentarics, deductions, 
philosophical, political systems: or were it on- 
ly sermons, pamphlets, journalistic essays) every 
one of which is talismanic and thaumaturgic, for 
it can persuade men. © thou who art able to 
write a book, which once in the two centuries 
or oftener there is a man gifted to do, envy not 
him whom they name city-builder, and inexpres- 
sibly pity him whom they name conqueror or 
city-burner! Thov, too, art a conqueror and a 
victor; but of the true sort, namely, over the 
devil. ‘Thou, too, hast built what will outlast 
all marble and metal, and bea wonder-bringing 
city of the mind, a temple, and semivary and 
prothetic mount, whereto all kindreds of the 
earth will pilgrim—Fool! why journeyest thou 
wearisomely, in thy antiquarian fervor, to gaze 
on stone pyramids of Greece, or the clay ones 
of Sachara? These stand there, as I can tell 
thee, idle and inert, looking over the desert, 
foolishly enough, for the last three thousand 
years; but canst thou not open thy Hebrew 


Bible, ther, or even Luther’s version thereof.’ — 
Sartor Resartus, 


Golden passages these from books that the 
loud, eager, feverish world seldom hears of-— 
and yet what delight have they afforded to 
thousands of simple hearts? We cannot help 
believing that it would be greatly for the good 
of the minds of the rising generation, if they 
should now and then turn back with affectionate 
reverence to the first mute teachers of the past. 
Nothing can be more destructive of all nice 
powers of perception than that perpetual tran- 
sition from one new trifle to another in which 
the lives of what are, by courtesy, ca!led * the 
reading public,’ are consumed. Nothing is 
more certainly productive of mental imbecility 
than a fondness for the ephemeral books and 
magazinerthat serve only to nourish an epicu- 
rean sensibility to mere verbal elegance, 

We talk of the passion of the Athenians for 
theatrical shows, but our own passion for frivo- 
lous reading is not less absurd, 








Orr with nis Nose. a 
paper says that the new Russian Minister to 
the Uuited States is called Somonosoff (saw my 
nose off.) An attache of the same legation in 
Washington, Biowmanozorf (blow my nose off.) 
Besides which we have Colonel Kutmanosof, 
of the imperial guard, (cut my nose off.) Mar- 
sha] Pullmanosof, (pull my nose off.) General 
Nozebegun, (nose begone,) and many others. — 
Merc. Joarnal. 














SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 

Sheers Author of American Popular Lessons offers 

to Instructors a series of reading books, design- 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate semething of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 

Primary. 

1. Introduction to Popular 

2. American Popular Les 

3. Primary Dictionary. 

. Progressiv 

. Seqi@ to Popular Lessons, 
Tales from American History. 
Poetry*tor Schools, 
. Grecian Histo: y. 
. English History. 
. Biography for Schools. 

10, Eleménfs of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended far the youngest class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner toatur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habitsof animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand werds 
in common use. Itis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to ! 2 as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, isa first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly sugzests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales trom American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form wn entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Lite of Columbus. This workis strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a briefsystem of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
t getherwith the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 


CHArXAAS 


They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
jngton street. tf sept 16 





NNUALS for 1839.—Finden’s Tableaux of the 

Sats Ae Miso ds. Ue Gel rey pistes royal Ato, 
watered silk 

Beauty’s costume, [2 plates, rich watered silk 

Fisher’s Drawing Scrap Book, by L.E.L., 36 plates, 
royal 4to 

The Oriental Annual, 18 plates, 8vo0, morocco, ele- 
gant 

Friendship’s Annual and Winter’s Wreath, 10 plates 
12mo, morocco, elegant 

Forget Me Not, by Shoberll, 11 plates, 12mo, me- 
rocco, elegant 

The Waverley Keepsake, 60 plates, 4to, arabesque 











therefore, what persecutions we raise against | 


Prout, 43 fine plates 
Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book, 8vo, 36 pits, morocce 
rhe Byron Gallery, 8vo, 36 plates, morocco 
The Keepsake, a splendidly illustrated volume, silk 


bound in morocco 
The Token, edited by S. G. Goodrich, bound in rich 
cloth, with fine plates 
The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie—the most elegant 
annual of the year 
The Violet, edited by Miss Leslie—a very beautiful 
Juvenile annual 
The Christian Keepsake, with many rich plates 
The Religious Souvenir, edited by Mrs Sigourney 
The Juvenile Keepsake, &e &c 
Just received by H. P. NICHOLS & Co. 
n24 147 Washington street. 


NGLISH BOOKS.—Jost received by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street, 

Shakespeare’s Plays, with Life by Harness 

The Book of Gems, 2 vols 8vo 

Sonnets by Edward Moxon 

Heath's Shaksp2are Gallery 

Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric 

Poole’s Testimony of St Cyprian against Rome 

England under Seven Hdministrations—by A. Fon- 
blanque 

Bible Narrative, arranged in the words of the author- 
ized version, Ke 

Roscoc’s Life of Lorenzo de Medici, with a memoir 
of the author 

Gray’s Bard Illustrated 

Glossary of Architecture, 400 cuts 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with a Life by Gardiner 

Dumesnil’s Latin Synonymes, translated 

Saunders’s Pertraits and Memoirs of the Reformers 

Leightons Works, by Aikman, 1 vol 

Kants Critic of Pure Reason 

Memorials of Myles Coverdale 

Hancock on Common Roads and Steam Carriages 

Lambs Prose Works—do Poetical Works—do Letters 

Mirabeau’s Letters on England 

Mrs Jamiesons Romance of Biography 

Distionapy of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers &c 

of Greece, continued to the death 

t, by R. A. Davenport 

Dictionary 













Southeys 

Stanley Ti 

Spiritual ural Hives 

The Peerag nd,exhibiting the present state 
of each Peer, by N. H. Nicholas, FRS 

Aikin’s Letters from a Father to his Son 

Jamiesons Mechanics of Fluids 

The Book of Thoughts &e &¥e 4 


OOKS IN ELEGANT 

ceived and for sale at TI 
Washington and School streets, 
Leipsic edition of Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems 
ee Poets, Chaucer to Johnson 

ilton’s Paradise Lost, with lus i i 

Works of Charles Lamb Pee rom a 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, English and Ameri- 

can editions 
Gleanings trom Nature, a splendid volume 
Byron Gelierys a splendid volume, ete etc 

ec 




















by Miss Gra- 





EW BOOKS.—Scripture Stories, 
ham 
Nicholas N ckleby, No.7 


Staniey, or Recollections of a Man of the W 
The City of the Czar, by T. Raikes e World 


Maratime Scra . i . . 
rool PS, Or Scenes in the frigate United 


Chesterfield’s complete Works, new edition 


For sale at TICKNOR’ 
corner of Washington and Schoo! ste 











ELASCO, a Tra edy in 5 acts, b Epes 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE § ro ae 


An Engliah news- 


they greatly extend the common course of education. | 


Jennings’s Landscape Annual, with beautitul plates, | 
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FOR FRENCH SCHOLARS. 

HE French Practical Teacher; a complete 
Grammar of the French Language on the pro. 
gressive system ; by which the acquisition of writing 
and speaking French is made easy; comprising 244 
exercises, neatly written in the style of conversation: 
and a Vocabulary. By B. F. Bugard. , 

The Plan of this Book differs from all grammars 
published, especially in the order of the rules and 
composition of the exercises, in which not a single 
part of speech is employed until its use has been 
fully stated and illustrated. As the rules are num- 
bered, and the words of the exercises have over them 
the numbers to be referred to for their translation, 
they afford to the student a constant, sure and easy 
guide. In his progress through the exercises, thus 
preparec, he is so often reminded of what is to be 
done, that he must as necessarily and practiaclly learn 
and retain the rule, without the tedious operation of 
committing them to memory, as if he were to recite 
them verbatim to an instructor. 

The French Practical Translator, or, easy method 
of learning to translate French into English. Con. 
taining a treatise on French pronunciation; the 
general principles for the use of the parts of speech, 
and directions for finding them in any dictionary ; a 
collection of interesting exercises, the difficulties of 
whiclrtre calculated gradually to increase with the 
knowledge of students ; a Vocabulary ot the different 
words used in the exercises. Second Edition. By 
B. F. Bugard. 

The above two Books will be found very usetul 
for persons wishing to instruct themselves, as they 
will serve all the purpose of private instruction with- 
out the use of any other Book. Published by J. H, 
FRANCIS, 128 Washington st, epijan ss 8 


ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS, 
io cate Hite ereprtg National Spelling Book, 
W and Introduction to do. 

REA DING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Piimer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 

ARITH METIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 8, aud Key; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grunsd’s Exercises and Key, 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY—Parley’s Book of the United States ; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historical 
Class Book ; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel todo; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. ‘ 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy . Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.— Holbrook’s Easy lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

WRITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping ; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTIONARIES .—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary ; Johnson’s and Walker's im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, Schoo! Committees, &c., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 

sept 1 


q YLES’S COVERDALE. — Memorials of the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Myles Cover- 
dale, sometime Lord Bishop of Exeter; who first 
translated the whole Bible into English, together 
with divers other matters relating to the Promulga- 
tion of the Pible in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
Just received, for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. 134 Washington st. ds 


OVERDALE’S BIBLE.— The Holy Bible, 
translated by Myles Coverdale, first printed in 
1535. New edition, reprinted trom the copy in the 
possession of the Duke of Sussex. The peculiarities 
of the Spelling are retained in this edition. 4to. 
Just published, and for sale by 
d8 JAMES MUNROE § CO. 


URNESS’S REMARKS,—Jesus and his Biog- 
ranhere or the Remarke on the Feur Gospels 
revised with copious additions. By W. H. Furness. 
One volume—price $2 50. 
Just received and for sale by 


ds JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


ELIGIOUS SOUVENIR, tor 1839—edited by 
Mrs Sigourney. 
For sale to the trade, and at retail, by 
n24 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
OOK BOOKS.— The Cooks own Book and house- 
keepers Register, comprising all valuable Re- 
ceipts for cooking meat, fish, and fowi, and compos- 

















Italy, France and Switzerland, by Harding and ing every kind of soup, gravy, &e. 


Seventyfive Receipts for pastry, cakes, and sweet- 
meats, by Miss Leslie. 10th edition. 

Directions for Cookery—being a system of the 
art, in its various branches, by Miss Leslie. 

American Frugal Housewife, dedicated to those 
who are not ashamed of economy, by Mrs Child.— 
21st edition. 

For sale by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO., 


n24 121 Washington street. 


FEXRACT 145.—The Worship of the Father a Ser- 
vice of Gratitude and Joy By W.E. Channing, 
DD. Price 5 cents. Just published by JAMES 
MUNROE & CU., Agents of the A. U.A., 134 
Washington street. ds 


ALES OF THE DAY, Ist and 2d series—con- 
taining the best selections from Blackwood, 
Bentley, New Monthly, Metropotitan, and other 
English Magazines. 
* Cheap, lively, novel and talented, they deserve 
and acquire new patronage every day.’—Centinel. 
‘Under this title Nichols §& Co. are publishing one 
of the best periodicals of the day. It furnishes the 
cream of the English Magazines, being selections 
from them, and is printed on exceedingly neat and 
elegant type, at a low price.’,—N. Y. Sun. 
147 Washington street, 
opposite the Old South. 
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Ae U. Ae 
HE Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished in sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st. tf m 12 


pP4 RIS EDITIONS ot Scott’s Novelsand Poetical 
Works, and lockhart’s Life of Scott; Byron’s 
Works ; Scctts Lite of Napoleon; Pickwick Club ; 
Letters of Elia; Hallam’s Constitotional History, 
and History of the Middle Ages: Miss Edge worth's 
Tales of Fashionable Lite, §¢ §c. For sale at TICK- 
NORS. di: 
ISHOP CHE¥ERUS —In Piess, and will be 
published ina few days, by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO-—the Life of Cardinal Cheverus Archbishop 
Bordeaux by J. Huen Dubourg, translated trom the 
French, by a citizen of Boston. Dec. 1 


RESCOTT’S HISTORY OF FERDINAND 
A x AND ISA BELLA-New edition, CHAS. 
C LITTLE §& JAMES BROW have this day pul- 
lished, * History ot the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the Catholic.” By William H_ Prescott. 
Fourth edition. 

This new edition is ornamented with two addition- 
al beautifully engraved Heads, one of Columbus, 
from a picture by Parmigiano, in the Royal Gallery 
at La nes and one of Gonzalvo de Cordova. 

_ Copies constantly for sale in a variety of fine bind: 
ing, at TICKNOR’S, uid di. 
MERICAN ALMANA nnieh 


—for sale by H. P. NICE 
oct. 6 
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Country STORIES, by ! 
—For sale at TICKNOR’S. 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Ep:ror. 

Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratir. 

TF? No subscription discontinued, except at the 
discretion of :he publisher, until all arrearage? ®re 
paid. ; 

All communicatons, as well as letters of busines#, 
relating to the Christian Register, should ve address 
ed to Davrp Reep, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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